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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Office of the Superintendent, Pine, near Scott Street. 
San Francisco, May 9, 1906. 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa., President N. E. A. 
My Dear Doctor :— 

The horrible catastrophy that has overwhelmed our city places us in a 
most dependent position. When the great storm of 1900 overtook Galveston 
her schools were rebuilt by the contributions of the school children of the 
United States. I trust you will convey to the school superintendents and 
teachers of the United States our appeal for help. More than thirty of our 
schools have been destroyed and nearly all of those remaining have been in— 
jured by the earthquake to the extent of thousands of dollars. Will you not 
aid us in our hour of need to rebuild our schools by asking the school children 
of the United States through their school superintendents to make contribu- 
tions for this purpose? The future income of our school department will be 
reduced to less than half whatit has been under normal conditions. I know 
of no means to rebuild our schools except by contributions of the kind I refer 
to above. 

We are indeed stricken and our need is as great as when the con- 
flagration was consuming the city and will continue to be so until our prostrate 
community can exert its energies for its own support. We have not lost courage. 
We have determined that the great area of blackened desolation shall soon be 
the scene of industrial and commercial activity: that the debris shall be 
quickly removed, the tents and temporary structures rapidly disappear before 
the rising buildings of steel. Like Chicago, Boston, Galveston, and Baltimore 
we will rise from our calamity, but in the meantime we appeal for help. 

Donations and contributions from the school children of the United States 
will be used exclusively for the reconstruction of our school buildings and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. 

Kindly use your good offices with all the school people of the United 
States to start this movement for the rebui'ding of our schools. Please in- 
struct all superintendents and school authorities to send all communications 
and contributions to Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri specifying that they are 
to be used exclusively for the reconstruction of school buildings. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness and regretting that we shall 
be unable to entertain the N. E. A. Convention this year, I remain 

Yours most sincerely, 
ALFRED RONCOVIERI, Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Harrisburg, Pa., May 21, 1906. 
Dear Sir :— 

I enclose a letter from Superintendent Roncovieri in which he asks for contributions to restore 
the school facilities of San Francisco. I cheerfully comply with his request that I should aid in circu- 
lating his appeal. The cause is worthy, the need is great ; and there should be a liberal response to 
his appeal. If you or your schools can do anything towards the cause, it will be duly appreciated. 
If your school laws and regulations forbid such contributions, or if your schools have already con- 
tributed towards the General Relief Fund and your judgment is that a second contribution should not 
be asked, I shall be thankful for a letter giving this information. Some who have intended to goto 
San Francisco expect to give a part, if not the whole, of what it would have cost them to make the 
trip. I simply ask that you follow the promptings of a generous heart and the dictates of your own 
best judgment in responding to this urgent appeal for aid to the schools of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully yours, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DULLARD IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL.--(I.) 
BY JAMES PARTON HANEY, M. D. 
Sometime lecturer on Physiological Pedagogics, New York 
University, School of Pedagogy; Director of Manual Training, 
New York Public Schools. 

The state for its own advancement and protec- 
tion has developed a great system of public educa- 
tion. Economic needs have aided to cause this 
system to offer various forms of instruction to 
those pupils who attain the higher schools, a differ- 
entiation in courses which has been enforced by the 
fact that adolescent pupils differ much in tastes and 
inclinations. A careful study of the child in all his 
stages of development has, however, caused it to 
be seen that differentiation in subject matter and 
methods is just as necessary at the lower end of 
the scale as at the upper. The pupi!s of the high 
school grades, even though they have been sifted 
and winnowed by a proces$’ making for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, vary much im mental calibre and 
capacity. So, too, the pupils of the lower primary 
classes present a wide range of physical and mental 
capacity for development. 

Somewhere in this range, though where it is not 
always easy to state, it is our habit to establish a 
division line between the normal and the sub- 
normal child. Those above this line grade upward 
by degrees to the genius, those downward by as 
slight differences to the imbecile. We have grown 
used to the thought of presenting to the normal 
adolescent various forms of instruction especially 
adapted to his mental capacity, but are not as yet 
accustomed to the idea that to the normal or sub- 
normal child should be presented material specifi- 
cally adapted to his training and education. 

From the fact that the grades of intelligence 
shade into one another by small differences it is 
difficult to say just what children are to be classed 
as subnormal. So far as public school teaching is 
concerned the subnormal child, however defective 


his physical and mental equipment, is able in a gen- 


eral way to take care of himself, to feed and clothe 
himself, and to find his way to and from school. 
From the individual who may thus be put down as 
the lowest school type with dulled sense percep- 
tions, and al processes of the slowest, we pass 
upward -intil we reach one who just shades suffi- 
ciently short of his brighter brothers to be con- 
tinually falling behind in any of those mental tests 
which are used to establish classroom standards. 

Wide variations appear in the statements as to 
the percentage of defective children in cities where 
tests to this end have been made. These differ- 
ences are to be accounted for by the varying stand- 
ards erected by the different examiners, and by the 
numbers and grades of the children examined. 
Some cities report only one per cent. mentally 
dull, others as many as ten per cent. In some cities 
the presence of a large foreign population of a low 
type of intelligence and a low physical stamina ac- 
counts for the large number of the dull discovered, 
particularly when the examination has been con- 
ducted with rigid mental tests. It is not here pro- 
posed to reconcile these differences, but to discuss 
the nature of the defective as seen in schools and 
the methods to be adopted in his training. 
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The great difference between the normal and 
subnormal child is a difference in power to func- 
tion. This difference is dependent on difference in 
structure, leading to a lack of what we call intellec- 
tual power. Stated in medical terms, the deficient 
has suffered an arrest of development. The cause 
of this arrest may be functional or central. 

The commonest forms of functional cases are 
those that suffer from imperfections in seeing, 
hearing, and breathing. These difficulties, when. 
they occur in children normal, make them appear 
dull, though no central defect is present. Exam- 
inations to detect eye, ear, and throat troubles 
must always be carefully conducted, for children 
are apt to be secretive in regard to such matters, 
even when they know that some trouble exists. 
Often, however, the child is unaware of the diffi- 
culty, and nothing but careful and tactful question- 
ing will serve to reveal it. 

When, however, the functional defective has his 
eyes furnished with properly adjusted glasses, has 
his seat placed in the classroom so that he can 
hear, or has adenoids in his pharynx removed, he 
quickly experiences a mental awakening which is 
often very striking. 

Associated with the above cases are those chil- 
dren who evidence a disturbance of the blood- 
making apparatus, who have been badly nourished 
or badly housed, or who have experienced severe 
attacks of the eruptive fevers or other diseases of 
childhood. Cases of this type with their attendant 
physical symptoms may be found in every large 
school. With those previously mentioned they 
form the class of backward children, and are to be 
distinguished from the true defectives. Though 
suffering from no lesion, they are undeveloped, 
dull, and apathetic, with clammy hands and 
blanched mucous membranes. Once their blood is 
raised in quality and quantity, and their nutritive 
processes. improved, they brighten mentally, and 
are able to retake their places with their normal 
mates. 

In the case of the central defective, quite a differ- 
ent picture is presented. He, too, may suffer from 
myopia, hypermetropia, deafness, adenoids, or 
anaemia, but accompanying these defects he has an 
actual dearth of tissue in the higher centres. This. 
pupil is the true defective. If his defect is con- 
genital, he as a rule evidences unmistakable signs 
of arrested development, but if such arrest has. 
arisen from meningitis or the cerebral complica- 
tions of the eruptive fevers, no such signs may be 
present. 

It is about the head that the most marked signs 
of defective development appear. Those in the 
face are multiform. Among the most common are 
overacting frontal muscles, coarse and dry hair, 
malformed and’ high-planted ears, narrow and 
close-set eyes, peg-shaped teeth, or teeth flattened 
by continual grinding. 

In general these symptoms may be said to be 
due to some defect in structure leading to defective 
innervation. The proper nervous control is ab- 
sent, while the nervous currents may be exagger- 
ated or deficient. Depending on such central de- 


fects we find types of the fatigued, irritable, or 
emotional child. 
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Deficiencies in the special senses are common 
among these children. They do not as a rule smell, 
taste, or feel things, as does the normal child, 
though it is to be understood that a deficiency in 
any one sense does not imply a deficiency in an- 
other. Not infrequently, one of the special senses 
will be found normally or even abnormally acute. 

It is in the intellectual centres that the defects 
make themselves most apparent. The power of 
comparison and judgment is imperfect. Concen- 
tration for the defective is impossible. His will is 
weak and his tastes perverted, hence, moral 
derelictions arecommon. _ He may be trained to 
be self-supporting, but no training can give him 
such judgment as will make him self-directing. 

A review of the causes of central defects is not 
to the purpose of this paper, though it may be 
noted that heredity in the form of mental defect in 
the parent was found by Parr in 33 per cent. of the 
cases, while tuberculous disease was present in 28 
per cent. Beach in an extensive investigation 
noted intemperance on the part of the parents in 
16 per cent. Of the cases not congenital the great 
majority are due to cerebral spinal meningitis and 
the exanthemata. 

_ The school picture of the dullard shows him to 
be an overgrown lad occupying the rearmost seat 
in the primary classroom, his face now blank and 
slack-jawed, as he listens apathetically to the les- 
sons going on, or painfully wrinkled with an awk- 
ward grin as he hopelessly tries to comprehend 
the orders and directions of his sorely tried teacher. 
Surpassed by his mates in mental achievement, yet 
dully feeling his superiority in size and physical 
power, he restlessly chafes at their jeering flings, or 
flies into paroxysms of bad temper in which his 
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strength makes him a real danger, and his un- 
governed tongue a menace to all classroom pro- 
prieties. When one adds to these undesirable 
qualities uncleanly personal habits or overt moral 
shortcomings, one completes in brief the repre-. 
sentation of the dullard as he now exists in count- 
less classrooms. 

Not, however, of his own volition does he re- 
main cabined and confined. The longer he stays 
the more intolerable the conditions become for 
him, and sooner or later he is off to join the errant. 
band of truants who drift singly or in little groups. 
of two or three about the purlieus of every good-. 
sized town. 

The succeeding history of such a one may be 
condensed in few words. It has been written a 
thousand times over in the records of penology.. 
From school to street is the first stage. Sooner or 
later the truant becomes one of a gang. An invit- 
ing prospect of idleness and petty crime now opens, - 
to be closed by a few brief hours in the town jail,. 
and a hasty examination before a committing 
magistrate. 

The reform school now holds the delinquent for 
some months, and here at times his downward’ 
course is checked, and his evil propensities altered: 
for the better by an interest roused in various 
forms of hand work. But this school works at a. 
disadvantage because its members are all delin- 
quents, and its useful teachings in the classroom. 
or shop are counteracted by the association of the. 
normally weak with those who are by nature. 
criminal. Only too often do the later chapters of 


this story see the weak-willed man an inmate of the. 
penitentiary. 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Tho’ it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping, when you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


FROEBEL’S LAW OF SELF.ACTIVITY IN ITS 
APPLICATION. 
BY W. N. HAILMANN, 
Normal School, Chicago. 

In spite of difficulties in organization and the 
opposition of certain conservative forces, the school 
is steadily gaining ground in its efforts to apply 
the law of self-activity, especially in hand-work. 
It smay not be amiss, therefore, to devote a few 
wdto a discussion of the nature and value of 
this picciple in development with reference, more 
particuely, to initiative, the liberation of the will, 
and to the place of social elements in the life of the 
school. 

Three ever-present phases may be distinguished 
with a fair degree of clearness in the progressive 
unfolding of self-activity. In the first of these,—in 
self-activity as self-establishment,—the individual 
becomes aware of himself as a power, as an efficient 
factor in the life of his world. This opens the way 
to self-activity as self-expansion in which the indi- 
vidual increases his power and enlarges his world 
more or less consciously, and reaches self-activity 


as self-devotion in which he gives himself freely to. 
recognized ends, and learns to see and use himself. 
deliberately as part and representative of a larger 
social self. In self-establishment as such, his 
activity rests largely on impulse; in self-expansion 
on increasingly conscious interest which in self- 
devotion is further dignified by a growing sense of- 
responsibility. Not that the three are separate and 
mutually exclusive is the meaning, but rather- 
rhythmic waves which mutually reinforce each. 
other, proceeding from the same central initiative- 
force in the developing self, steadily expanding in- 
the fluid world of its experience and making itself 
the conscious master of this world. 

It is the task of education to aid this process, to- 
secure an environment that will stir initiative in- 
impulse, interest, and sense of responsibility, whole- 
some in character and variety ; an environment that- 
will afford opportunity and invitation for the exer- 
cise of self-activity in intelligible and manageable 
directions, stimulating and holding attention, re- 
warding and encouraging effort; liberating the 
will, which implies the elimination of ignorance 
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and awkwardness, the establishment of healthy in- 
terests and ideals on the basis of growing insight 
and reason, and of a growing sense of social and 
moral obligation. 

These considerations bear with increased forc 
upon exercises connected with manual activities, 
because such exercises appeal more directly and 
forcibly than others to initiative, attention, and 
effort, because in them the whole mental activity is 
more firmly and persistently centred upon the task 
involved, and because in quality and degree every 
constituent phase of mental activity involved is 
clearly and justly reflected in the outcome of the 
work, regulating impulse, enhancing interest, es- 
tablishing sense of responsibility, teaching the 
child, more impressively than mere words could 
do, that his manner of doing a thing, his attitude in 

the doing determines the value of the thing done. 
"Provided, however, always that the child’s initia- 
tive is stimulated and respected. Every doing, in 
order to secure development, must satisfy some 
purpose or need born inthe child’s heart. In 
earlier years, the basket which he weaves with 
raffia, the beads strung in a number exercise, the 
box he constructs from cardboard, the garden- 
bed he tills, should serve, in addition to the 
teacher’s more or less latent purpose, some pur- 
pose distinctly the child’s, should even, in so far as 
this is feasible, contain in its construction some 
special feature which labels it as the particular 
child’s work. Indeed, sins against good taste or 
grown-up ideas of perfection in the finished work 
are less to be feared in this than over-direction on 
the teacher’s part, and the sinking of every trace of 
individuality in mere general drill. 

Even in the shopwork and sewing of later years, 
this consideration holds good. The table which 
the boy builds or the apron which the girl sews 
should be more than a mere sample of mechanical 
skill. They should, indeed, respect the law of, the 
article in question, but within this law the pupils 
should be reasonably free to impress themselves 
upon the work, and the article should serve some 
useful purpose, individual or social, which makes 
the work worth while to them. The very drill ex- 
ercises will gain in value and effectiveness, if the 
pupils engage in them with a view to purposeful 
future application. 

The most characteristic contribution, however, 
of Froebel to educational thought and practice is 
found in his insistence in the work of the school 
upon the fact that the mightiest and worthiest 
stirring of purpose comes to the pupils from intel- 
ligent and sympathetic association with others. 
The ancient truism that man is a social animal, that 
he is man, as distinguished from lower animals, 
only in so far as he is social, became vital in his 
work. Nor was he satisfied with mere aggregation 
of children, but sought true social organization, 
lifted imitation out of the mists of instinct into the 
clear day of intelligent consciousness, taught it to 
select its activities on thé ground of individual 
ability and social need, to adapt itself freely to the 
activities of associates in the achievement of com- 
mon ends, taught it to revel in productive and crea- 
tive effort, to accept leadership and subordination 
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with equal alacrity in the service of some common 
good. 

He saw clearly that true social spirit is reached 
only with and through the sense of social responsi- 
bility and conscious devotion to worthy social ends, 
a condition in which the individual self expands 
into the social self, feels the dependence of the 
social self upon its own life and joyously accepts 
the proud responsibility. This involves not co- 
ordination, which so often sinks into mere com- 
promise for the sake of some individual advantage ; 
it involves vital intra-ordination, identification of 
the individual with the social interest. It demands 
in the work of the school, mental and manual, fre- 
quent occasion for what I am tempted to name 
orchestration, exercises in which, as in the orches- 
tra, highest skill in a first violin combines with the 
modest attainments of drum and cymbal in mutual 
respect and sympathy, and in common reverence 
for the harmonious creation which is the conscious 
ideal of all concerned. 


THE CIGARETTE AS AFFECTING THE INTEREST 
OF CHILDREN.—{II.) 


BY PRINCIPAL JOHN J. LYNCH, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


As the boy’s mental faculties are affected by the 
cigarette evil, so also are his physical capabilities. 
You may, without previous knowledge of a pupil’s 
habits and environments, go into any classroom 
and select the cigarette fiends. . 

They are usually colorless in countenance, ner- 
vous in action, excitable, and invariably act in a 
lazy and indolent manner, their eyes wandering 
aimlessly without physical power of contentment 
and control. 

They have no power of concentration of physical 
faculties, and no ability or disposition to constant 
and diligent application of any form of exercise. 
In pleasurable games of physical activity they 
gradually lose all interest and desire to participate. 
They invariably become querulous spectators or 
disgruntled participants of all physical games. 

This gradual development of physical inactiv- 
ity, associated with their mental dullness, pro- 
duces a permanent feeling of exhaustion, almost a 
stupor, and eventually the boy becomes too lazy to 
be serviceable. No better evidence of this can be 
obtained than to witness the number of young 
boys just beyond legal school age who come in 
droves out of our theatres afternoons. They repre- 
sent a certain per cent. of those unfortunate boys 
who cultivated the habit in their younger years, and 
discontinued school, sometimes in the third, fourth, 
or fifth grades, with scarcely a scholastic ground- 
work that would qualify for a school card. Such 
boys cannot be otherwise than useless, and are 
burdensome to family and dangerous to society. 
Their tolerated inactivity almost destroys their 
immediate economic opportunity and correspond- 
ingly menaces their future possibilities of profitable 
vocation and civic productiveness. 

Many eminent men question the soundness of 
the argument of physical deterioration, and offer 
as evidence the physical soundness of many men 
who habitually use cigarettes. I fully appreciate 
that there are many such cases; but if you will per- 
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sonally interview these men, you will find that they 
didn’t begin the practice until they had passed be- 
yond the legal school age, consequently, were 
fairly well developed physically; also that they 
practiced discretion, and were never slaves to the 
appetite. I question if you will find a man of 
robust physical health who was a cigarette fiend 
between the ages of six and fourteen. 

Gentlemen, its destructiveness at that period of 
boyhood must be serious when we consider the 
attitude of athletic trainers in colleges and athletic 
clubs to the habit among their more fully matured 
athletes. 

Do they not prohibit their men training for the 
various athletic teams using cigarettes? Do they 
not impose severe penalties, even to dismissal, for 
violation of this prohibition? Why those prohibi- 
tions and penalties? Are they not for the primary 
purpose of preserving the highest mental and 
physical efficiency of their athletes? If those men 
especially competent along those lines are not the 
best authorities, then we must seek others ; but until 
we can accept the judgment of the latter, as based 
on more scientific grounds, we must accept the 
judgment of the former. If their judgment suc- 
cessfully and wisely. conserves and preserves the 
best physical interests of the members of our col-. 
lege teams and_private athletic clubs, then their 
judgment should be sufficient to guide the physical 
and mental interests of the greatest scholastic club, 


our public and private elementary and secondary. 


schools, whose membership produces our nation’s 
future citizens. 

Of the greatest blessings of our present school 
system is the modern system of sanitation. Those 
systems are the results of many keen minds actu- 
ated by an insistent public that a wholesome sys- 
tem of sanitation be provided for our public and 
private schools. Those systems have been intro- 
duced in many schools, and it is the duty of the 
public to preserve their wholesomeness and not 
permit them to become useless. Their uselessness 
becomes daily operative when we permit a large 
number of boys, polluted in breath and clothing, to 
enter and remain in those builditigs and classrooms 
during a school session. The proper course to 
pursue toward such offenders is a serious and com- 
plicated problem, on account of the failure of a 
definite expression of public opinion and proper 
legal enactment. No boy should be denied, with- 
out justifiable ground, every scholastic opportunity. 


In case of contagious diseases of a menacing. 


nature, or diseases of a physical deterioration caus- 
ing excretion that vitiates the air of a classroom, 
dismissal is compulsory and permissible and con- 
tinues until the absentee secures the health of his 
associates and the purity of the air in the room. 
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Since the second of those diseases is not con- 
tagious, it is evident that pure air is regarded as 
essential to proper school accommodation, and any 
cause that tends to vitiate it may be eliminated. 
Why then may not a similar course be pursued 
against the cigarette fiend? Why may we not re- 
gard him as a destroyer of our pure air system, a 


and send him home until he no longer menaces the 
sanitary condition of the school? This action 
would bring to the attention of the parent the boy’s 
abuse of his neighbor’s comforts and rights, and 
would aid in the preservation of the primary pur- 
pose of eur expensive ventilating systems. 
The sanitary condition of our community is 
equally menaced by this cigarette habit among 
boys. It is particularly so, because boys will pick 
up stubs of cigarettes and exchange them with 
their associates. Those discarded cigarettes are 
living germ incubators of mortal disease; and the 
possession, exchange, and smoking of those stubs 
threatens the health of the whole gang, which in- 
variably is made up of boys from all parts of the 
city. Many cases of contagious disease may un- 
doubtedly be traced to the practice of exchange of 
cigarette stubs. Statistics during an epidemic 
would prove valuable on this point. Cigarettes 
will undoubtedly always be smoked by men, but 
some plan should be adopted and carried out by 
men to destroy the smokable stubs when about 
to be discarded. This would reduce considerably 
the smoking habit, as it would destroy the boy’s 
richest field of possession; also destroy the means 
of communication. . You might not kill the germs, 
but you would certainly eliminate the greatest 
source of contagion. 
The destructiveness of this habit to our boys has 
been previously discussed and considered by state 
legislatures. We find on the statute book of many 
states a law expressly prohibiting, under severe 
penalty, the sale of cigarettes to boys. The law 
has undoubtedly decreased the purchase of cigar- 
ettes by boys, but is wholly inadequate to a proper 
solution of the problem. In the case of stolen 
property the act is unlawful and punishable; and 
the possession of the property is also unlawful and 
punishable. The second provision was purposely 
made to diminish the offences by rendering the 
property valueless and to protect property in gen- 
eral. Why our legislature did not pass an equally 
adequate law. against this evil, I cannot under- 
stand. They undoubtedly thought that the 
prohibition of sale would be sufficient. Experience, 
however, has demonstrated that the provision of 
present law is wholly inadequate, and that the evil 
it intended to extirpate has been aggravated under 
its inadequacy. 


A SAILOR-LIKE WAY. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 
What do you say to a boat to-day, : 
And a jolly good time in a sailor-like way; . 
With a spanking breeze and a foaming trail, 
‘ And the white-caps daneing about our rail; 
With a smiling sky and a rollicking bay, 
And our boat half hid by a cloud of spray? 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (IX.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York. | 


We pass next to the method for correcting the 
faults of children which has been proposed by Her- 
bert Spencer in his collected essays on Education. 
These essays have attracted great attention, as 
anything would be sure to do which comes from so 
distinguished a source. I have heard people who 
are ardent admirers of Spencer say: “We base the 
education of our children entirely on Mr. Spencer’s 
book.” All the more necessary is it to examine 
whether the recommendations of his book will 
wholly bear criticism. I cannot help feeling that if 
‘Mr. Spencer had been more thoroughly at home in 
the best. educational literature of Germany he 
would not have presented to us an old method as if 
it were new, and would not have described that 
‘which is at best but a second or third rate help in 
moral education as the central principle of it all, 
the keynote of the whole theory of the moral train- 
‘ing of the young. 


The method which he advises us to adopt is that - 


‘of visiting upon the child the natural penalties of 
its. transgression, of causing it to experience the 
inevitable consequences of evil acts in order that it 
may avoid evil, of building up the moral nature of 
the child by leading it to observe the outward re- 
sults of its acts. Mr. Spencer points out that when 
a child puts its finger into the flame, or when it in- 
cautiously touches a hot stove, it is burned; “a 
burnt child shuns the fire.’ When a child care- 
lessly handles a sharp knife it is apt to cut its 
fingers. This is a salutary lesson; it will be more 
careful thereafter ; this is the method of nature, viz., 
of teaching by experience. And this is a kind of 
curé-all which he offers for general application. 
He does, indeed, admit at the close of his essay, 
that, in certain cases where the evil consequences 
are out of all proportion to the fault, some other 
method than that of experience must be adopted. 
But in general he recommends the method of 
nature, as he callsit. For instance, a child in the 
nursery has littered the floor with its toys, and 
after finishing its play refuses to put them away. 
When next the child asks for its toy box the reply 
of its mother should be: “The last time you had 
your toys you left them lying on the floor, and 
Jane had to pick them up. Jane is too busy to 
pick up every time the things you leave about, and 
I cannot do it myself, so that as you will not put 
away your toys when you have done with them I 
cannot let you have them.” This is obviously a 
natural consequence and must be so recognized by 
the child. Or a little girl, Constance by name, is 
scarcely ever ready in time for the daily walk. 
The governess and the other children are almost 
invariably compelled to wait. In the world the 
penalty of being behind time is the loss of some 
advantage that one would otherwise have gained. 
The train is gone, or the steamboat is just leaving 
its moorings, or the good seats in the concert room 


are filled; and every one may see'that it is the 
prospective deprivation entailed by being late 
which prevents people from being unpunctual. 
Should not this prospective deprivation control the 
child’s conduct also? If Constance is not ready at 
the appointed time the natural result should be 
that she is left behind and loses her walk. Or 
again, a boy is in the habit of recklessly soiling and 
tearing his clothes. He should be compelled to 
clean them and to mend the tear as well as he can. 
And if having no decent clothes to go in, the boy is 
ever prevented from joining the rest of the family 
on a holiday excursion and the like, it is manifest 
that he will keenly feel the punishment and per- 
ceive that his own carelessness is the cause of it. 
But I think it can easily be made clear that this 
method of moral discipline should be an excep- 
tional and not a general one, and that there are not 
a few but many occasions when it becomes simply 
impossible to visit upon children the natural penal- 
ties of their transgressions. In these cases the evil 
consequences are too great or too remote for us to 
allow the child to learn from experience. A boy 
is leaning too far out of the window; shall we let 
him take the natural penalty of his folly? The 
natural penalty would be to fall and break his 
neck. Or a child is about to rush from a heated 
room into the cold street with insufficient cover- 
ing; shall we let the child take the natural penalty 
of its heedlessness? The natural penalty might be 
an attack of pneumonia. Or again, in certain parts 
of the country it is imprudent to be out on the 
water after night-fall owing to the danger of 
malaria. A boy who is fond of rowing insists upon 
going out in his boat after dark; shall we allow him 
to learn by experience the evil consequences of his 
act and gain wisdom by suffering the natural pen- 
alty? The natural penalty might be that he would 
come home in a yiolent fever. To show how much 
mischief the application of the Spencerian method 
might work, let me mention a case which came 
under my observation. A certain teacher had been 
studying Herbert Spencer and was much im- 
pressed with his ideas. One wet, rainy day a num- 
ber of children came to school without overshoes. 
The teacher had often told them that they must 
wear their overshoes when it rained; having 
neglected to do so their feet were wet. Now came 
the application of the natural penalty theory. In- 
stead of keeping the children near the fire while 
their shoes were being dried in the kitchen, they 
were allowed to-run about in their stocking feet in 


the large school hall in order to fix in their minds 


the idea that as they had made their shoes unfit to 
wear they must now go without them. This was 
in truth moral discipline with a vengeance. It is in 
many instances impossible to Jet the natural penal- 
ties of their transgressions fall upon children; it 
would be dangerous to health, to life and limb, and 
also to character, to doso. Pray, understand me 
well; I do not deny that the method of natural 
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penalties is capable of being applied to advantage 
in the moral training of children. Namely, as the 
German philosopher, Herbart, pointed out many 
years ago, it can be used as a means of building up 
the confidence of children in the authority of their 
parents and educators. The father says to his 
child: “You must not touch the stove or you will 
be burned.” The child disobeys his command and 
is burned. “Did I not warn you?” says the father, 
“do you not see that I was right? Hereafter be- 
lieve my words and do not wait to test them in your 
experience.” The comparatively few cases in 
which the child may without injury be made to ex- 
perience the consequences of his acts should be 
utilized to strengthen its belief in the wisdom and 
goodness of its parents so that in an infinitely 
greater number of cases their authority will act 
upon the mind of the child almost as powerfully as 


the actual experience of the evil consequences 


would act. Mr. Spencer himself admits, as I have 
said, that there are what he calls extreme cases to 
which the system he recommends does not apply. 
In these he falls back upon parental displeasure as 
the proper penalty. But parental displeasure, ac- 
cording to his view, is an indirect and not a direct 
penalty, and to use his own words: “The error 
which we have been combating is that of substitut- 
ing parental displeasure for the penalties which 
nature has established.” Yet he himself in regard 
to the graver offenses does substitute parental dis- 
pleasure, and thus abandons his own position. 
There is, moreover, a second ground on which I 
would rest my criticism. The art of the educator 
sometimes consists in deliberately warding off the 
natural penalties, though the child knows what 
they are and perhaps expects to pay them. So far 
is the method of Spencer from bearing the test of 
application that the very opposite of what he 
recommends is right in some of the most im- 
portant instances. Take the.case of lying, for in- 
stance. The natural penalty for telling a falsehood 
is not to be believed the next time, but the real 
secret of moral redemption consists in not inflict- 
ing this penalty. We emphasize our belief in the 
offender despite the fact that he has told a false- 
hood, we show that we expect him never to tell a 
falsehood again, we seek to drive the spirit of un- 
truthfulness out of him—by believing in him we 
strengthen him to overcome temptation. And so 
in many other instances we rescue, we redeem, by 
not inflicting the natural penalty. 


OBJECTIONS TO MR. HUGHES’ ANSWERS. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


The idea that it is the mark of a strong charac- 
ter in a boy not to obey a command because he 
will not be cowed by a big teacher or a big princi- 
pal is so new to me that I hardly know how to 
treat it. Probably it is the fault of my early educa- 
tion, but I was not brought up that way, and I am 
thankful that I was not. 

The course Mr. Hughes outlines would work 
well with one boy, it would make an anarchist of 
another. I would not like to run the risk with my 
boy. I have not intimated that I would whip such 
a boy. I am not at all certain that that would be 
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best; but I-would. not compromise with him, and 
the reasoning would come after obedience, not be- 
fore. There were two faults; the lesser, of throw- 
ing the paper on the floor, which was undoubtedly 


refusal to pick the pieces up when ordered to do so 
by the constituted authorities of the school; this 
was rebellion, and ought not to be tolerated for a 
single moment. I have great respect for Mr. 
Hughes, but very little respect for a theory which 
puts the teacher in the place of a suppliant, and the 


determine whether he shall or shall not obey the 
commands of those in authority over him. There 
is neither time nor space to take up each case. In 
number. three the teacher found two boys fighting 
and whipped them both the first day. If, as he says, 
she acted up to the best light she had, that is all 
any one can claim. She was on the ground, she 
was in a condition to know all the circumstances, 
and the fact that she taught there several terms 
and had no occasion to strike another blow shows 
that she was a woman of most excellent judgment. 
She evidently made no mistake. All that I can 
claim here is that the teacher when brought face to 
face with perplexing problems should be left free 
to work them out untrammeled by traditions or 
theories. Too many teachers fail to get the 
answers, because others insist upon dictating the 
process. A word in regard to the teacher who let 
it be known that she never whipped. I grant that 
it was the act of an inexperienced teacher. But 
what can be expected when the authorities of a 
state or city say to the children: “No matter what 
you say or do, your teacher will not dare to touch 
you. If she does we will call her to account?” 
Very possible the Montana boy would not have 
taken the position he did, if he had not known of 
the existence of such a rule. 

Concerning the old-time New Hampshire school- 
master, “Would I like to return to the discipline 
of those days?” Just as much as I would to the 
theology of Jonathan Edwards. That answers that 
question completely. 

In closing I referred to some men I thought 
eminent in their day, as coinciding with me in my 
‘Views. Among them were Wickersham, E. E. 
White, Page, Mann, and others. My good friend 
Hughes picks up his sponge and wipes them all off 
the educational slate, excepting Mann. He says of 
them: “They were excellent men, but only Horace 
Mann can be regarded as a prophet soul gifted 
with vision to see the great ideals of the coming 
time.” Perhaps that is true, although I don’t quite 
grasp the meaning. But this much I must say: 
Wickersham left an impress upon the schools of 
Pennsylvania which is seen and felt to-day. For 
forty years he was the acknowledged leader of all 
the educational forces of the nation. If not a 
“prophet soul” he was a “mighty man of valor” in 
educational work. 

There are undoubtedly one hundred thousand 
teachers in this land, at work in our schools to-day, 
who. have been stimulated to better work through 
the words and writings of Dr. White. Peace to his 
memory. 

As for Page, in some respects he was the supe- 
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rior of Mann. With the great mass of the teachers, 
the rank and file, he was the acknowledged leader. 
As one of his late biographers says of hig: “Mr. 
Mann and Mr. Barnard, who had won much 
greater occasional triumphs, never won the teachers 
in a famous contest as did Mr. Page.” One 


Chicago firm has published over 300,000 copies of ° 


his book. It is safe to say that: since its publication 
500,000 copies have been sold, and that it has been 
read by more than a million American teachers, 
and the end is not yet. “Prophet soul” indeed. 
If there ever was one embodied in the flesh, it was 
in the person of David P. Page. But after all, the 
need of to-day is men like these I mentioned, en- 
dowed mightily with common sense, and not par- 
ticularly anxious about the “ideals of the coming 
time.” 

I have read Mann’s lecture on “Corporal Pun- 
ishment”’ several times. I will take it for my plat- 
form, and stand upon it. I would not alter it even 
to the extent of one word. I wish most ardently 
that it could be read and pondered by every 
teacher in the land. I quote from it. ‘In the pres- 
ent state of society and with our present inexperi- 
enced and untrained corps of teachers punishment, 
and even corporal punishment, cannot be dispensetl 
with by all teachers in all schools, and with regard 
to all scholars.” Again, while he urges that cor- 
poral punishment is a great evil he adds: “Yet 
great as this evil is I admit that it is less than the 
evil of insubordination or disobedience.” Here I 
must stop. J am not an advocate of the use of the 
rod. Mr. Editor, won’t you put that in italics so 
that some of my critics can take notice of it? I re- 
joice that through better preparation of teachers, 
the necessity of corporal punishment grows less 
each year; but I deprecate the idea of holding up 
to the young teacher the notion that it is her duty 
to endure insubordination, disobedience, and all 
kinds of disorder and perhaps even failure, when 
one good whipping would clear the atmosphere and 
save a multitude of evils. 

I stand for the best possible training on the part 
of the teacher, a close study of school discipline in 
its different phases, joined to perfect liberty as to 
when, and where, and how she can make her train- 
ing available for the good of her school. . 

STOP GUM CHEWING. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, one of 
America’s leading preachers, has dealt the gum- 
chewing habit its severest blow. He said to his 
congregation, in announcing that he would have a 
special service 4t the Easter season: “As I look 
about my congregation here I am reminded al- 
ways of a herd of cows chewing their cuds and 
ruminating. Now, gum-chewing is a thing not to 
be done on holidays, and it is a thing not to be 
done in the synagogue.” 

-— —— — 

F. F. M., Massachusetts: The new form of the 
Journal of Education is a great satisfaction. I read 
the paper with much more thoroughness because of 
the ease of handling and keeping on my desk. I 
predict a new era of influence for it, especially as 
you continue to personally get in the “interpreta- 
tion” of educational movements. 
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THE FIELD EXCURSION. 


BY ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY, 
Cornell University. 


Teachers frequently say to me that it is impos- 
sible to make a nature study field trip of value. It 
is difficult to manage the children out-of-doors, 
there is great division of interest, and their observa- 
tions along out-door lines are too scattered. I 
should like to make some suggestions for field 
work that may be helpful to teachers who are in- 
terested in this line of nature study work. 

The frequent hit or miss field excursions in 
order to see what children can find are practically 
useless, the chief benefit derived from them being 
the fact that the children are out-of-doors. Most 


of the nature study work must be suggested in 
the schoolroom, particularly in large classes, and 
the observations done by the children themselves 
while on the way home or when they are at leisu-e 
outside of school hours. 

On the other hand, there should be a few occa- 
sions when teachers and pupils together find the 
real spirit of the out-of-doors. Who does not re- 
member the teacher in his own school days who, 
in the spring time, went to the woods with him? 
Who does not remember very distinctly the out-of- 
door things that were discussed on these trips? 
They stand forever in the child’s memory and 
should not be left out of his school associations. 
It takes a great deal of energy to go into the wood 
for a walk with a large class, but it is worth the 
while. Teacher and pupils get nearer to each 
other during these unconventional times of real 
comradeship. I think, therefore, that once during 
each season, in autumn, winter, in the spring days, 
and before school closes in summer, there should 
be a half-day spent in the field or wood, or ina 
brisk, cheerful walk. Four field trips a year would 
not be many, and yet they would probably be far- 
reaching in educational value to the children. On 
such occasions there is bound to be physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual growth. 

All field trips should have some definite purpose 
in view. Do not start out with the feeling that you 
are going to find out what you can see, but go out 
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on some particular quest. It may be the plant and 
animal life to be seen along a country road; the 
different types of trees in the wood; the variety of 
wild flowers; what the snow has done for the out- 
of-doors; the clouds in autumn weather; the num- 
ber and variety of red berries in the winter time. 

It might be a good plan to discuss some out- 
door subject that can be taken up in the school- 
room, and then take the children on an excursion 
to get material for the lesson. For instance, a trip 
to the wood or orchard in early spring for the pur- 
pose of finding twigs for study. On such a trip, 
the children can be taught to avoid being destruc- 
tive as they get their material, and when they go 
back into the schoolroom there will be much more 
life in the lesson than if they did not gather the 
twigs themselves. An interesting composition 
could be written after the trip. The place where 
the twigs were gathered should be described, draw- 
ings made of the twigs, and the story that they tell 
discussed. 

The most enthusiastic field trips that I have had 
with children have been to ponds in the spring 
time. With the aid of an insect net, the children 
are able to. drag from the ponds many forms of in- 
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sect life, some of which can easily be taken back to 
the schoolroom for observation. In anticipation of 
an afternoon at the pond, the children will often 
give most excellent results in their morning work, 
so that the regular school lessons will not suffer. If 
a teacher does not help children to come in touch 
with nature, they may never have an opportunity 
to understand and love their natural surroundings. 
In this case, they will lose the cheap pleasures that 
come with the knowledge of out-of-doors,—pleas- 
ures that can be easily obtained. If there are but 
four trips a year by means of which the children 
will take an interest in the seasons, it will be worth 
the while, and if the excursion should have some 
particular quest in view, the educational value will 
be increased. Let us, therefore, take our boys and 
girls into the air and sunshine. Let us enjoy with 
them the open road, the shady wood, the singing 
birds, the cloud-flecked sky and distant hills, Let 
us teach them the joy of the winter weather, the 
keen, cold air, the snow-choked wood, the winter 
birds, and the delight of the return to the fireside. 
Let us teach them to get into the spirit of the world 
without, and its influence will abide with ‘them 
through all the coming years. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDIES OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
CANTO III. 

What is the meaning of the Introduction? What 
is its point of view? 

In the Introduction to this canto, Scott takes for 
himself the point of view of the minstrel. The first 
stanza is like an improvisation, where the minstrek 
loses himself in the reminiscences which are sug- 
gested by the thought which he is going to take for 
his special theme—the story of the Fiery Cross. It 
is the only Introduction in which the personal ele- 
ment prevails, in which we forget the minstrel, and 
think of Scott himself. It is an exquisite little 
piece of autobiography. 

What is the point of time of the opening of this 
canto? 

The morning of the third day. 

What is the significance of the first verse? 

It follows the Introduction as a prelude follows 


an improvisation, in a general way, without an-. 


nouncing the theme. It suggests the way in which 
the world of nature awakes to the simple and cus- 
tomary events with no unusual demonstration, 
however portentous may be the day in human 
affairs. 

What does the third stanza signify? 

The contrast of impending trouble emphasized by 
this peace of nture. 

What is the significance of the Fiery Cross? 

It is an ancient symbol, and its meaning has 
grown very direful from long custom and associa- 
tion, so that the ceremony of preparing to send it 
forth is deep with evem mystic power, and the 
Cross itself a sign of supernatural terror. 

Describe the preparation of the Fiery Cross. 

The ceremony was led by Brian the Hermit, who 
was outcast rather than recluse, and who stood in a 


mystic significance of the occasion for evil power. . 
He was the reverse of all that the true Hermit 
stood for, and allied. to demons and witches, rather 
than to angels and spirits of the righteous. Note 
the force of reversion as a means of rhetoric to 
bring out his character. 

Make a character sketch of Brian. 

Note how, an outcast from his birth, he had ial 
the natural course of one to whom no hope of good 
was promised, and following the mysticism of the 
age in which he lived, had seen in every phenom- 
enon of nature a sign of kinship with evil spirits, 
and devoted himself to the arts of magic ; how later 
this same morbid nature had driven him away from 
“the haunts of men,” yet how this connection with 


-Clan-Alpine lineage had still been .a link between 


him and human kind. Observe the pathos of that 
passage, and the simple words in which Scott ex- 
presses it. Observe, also, the setting for Brian’s 
character which Scott makes of nature. 

What were the significant points in the prepara- 
tion of the Fiery Cross? 

The killing of the. patriarch of the flock; the 
cross made of yew from the burial place of Clan- 
Alpine; the pronouncing of anathema; the ritual 
effect of the pledge of the clan; the murmuring of 
the incantation, as if enduing the cross with mystic 
power ; the quenching of the cross in the blood of 
the victim; the confirmation of the curses by the 
tribe in the closing Amen. The whole scene is 
wonderfully vivid, both as example of a mystic rite 
of evil, and by contrast with the familiar con- 
temporary use of ritual to bless and consecrate an 
occasion of importance. 

Was the pronouncing of the anathema of ag 
much significance to Roderick as to the others? 
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He was anxious to get it started on its way to 
gather the clan; he was fighter before everything 
else, and the Fiery Cross stood to him rather as a 
symbol to be obeyed, and to marshal the clan, than 
for a token of curse-bearing. 

In stanza XIII. notice the 
effect of the hurry of words. 

What is the effect of the passing of the Fiery 
Cross? 

Just what we have been led to anticipate. The 
clansmen obey with one accord. Again Scott 
uses onomatopoeia with fine effect. 

What is the force of the symbol of obedience? 

Angus must leave his father’s bier and his place 
at his widowed mother’s side to pass it on; Nor- 
man must leave his bride at the very portal of the 
church yard to continue its course; it spares noth- 
ing in its appointed way, and there must be no 
hesitation nor delay; and no man who could carry 
arms, from the eldest to the youngest, dared to dis- 
obey its message. The women share in the zeal, 
and do not think of withholding the sacrifice of the 
one who is dearest at the crucial moment. 

Yet what is uppermost in the chieftain’s own 
mind? 

His unquenchable love for Ellen. 

What had become of Douglas and Ellen? 

They had taken shelter for safety in a secret re- 
treat among the mountains. 

Why were they there most safe? 
Because the place was supposed to be haunted, 


onomatopoetic 


‘and so was protected by fear as well as by nature. 


What is the poetical purpose of stanza XX VIII.? 

To show that the purpose of the strongest heart 
is never stronger than its love. The reappearance 
of this essentially tender and human strain in the 
warrior and master of the clan gives great sweet- 
ness and grace to the poem. 

What is Ellen’s farewell to him? 

The evening hymn to the Virgin. 

What is the effect of this hymn among the clos- 
ing stanzas of the canto? 

It is most beautiful both in itself and by con- 
trast to the horror of the ritual of the anathema of 
the Fiery Cross. It is a return to pure and holy 
devotion after the sacrilegious rites of the mysti- 
cism of sorcery, and adjusts our sympathies in a 
way that is most satisfactory. 

What is the purpose of stanza XX XI.? 

Merely to bring us back to the point of view and 
to prepare for the next canto. 

Why has Scott introduced into this canto of in- 
tense action such songs as the Coronach, the love 
song, and the Ave’ Maria? 

Probably his first purpose was like Shakespeare’s 
use of humor—for relief. In each case he has ex- 
cited our sympathies to their highest pitch, and the 
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songs, while perfectly in harmony with the feeling, 
divert us and lessen the strain for the moment. 
Then incidentally they show the native expression 
of Scotch temperament and feeling the moment 
when it would appeal to us most strongly, and we 
should best appreciate it. And thirdly, they justify 
in a measure, poetically at least, the unrelenting, 
unsparing message of the Fiery Cross, and take 
the place of the appeal for delay or excuse which 
we would most naturally expect, and in this way 
they enhance the dramatic effect of the poem. 

What is the double purpose of Canto III. besides 
to carry on the story? 

First, to show the ancient custom of the passing 
of the Fiery Cross; and, secondly, to bring out the 
depths of feeling of Scottish character, and its 
peculiar method of expression. 

Should we have missed anything if Ellen had 
not been introduced into this canto? 

It woulc have been manifestly incomplete with- 
out her, for she is the moving spirit of the poem; 
yet it would have been impossible to bring her into 
any association with the Fiery Cross, and Scott 
takes the only possible way true to poetic art, in 
this farewell, unconscious on her part, to Roderick 
Dhu. The fact of her hiding in a place of safety 
is merely incidental. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

[1873 Report of A. F. Nightingale, {Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha. ] 

I may be accused of being a hobbyist, of being 
visionary and impractical, and if necessary I wel- 
come the charge. Nevertheless, I steadfastly be- 
lieve if there is one subject above another that 
should engross the attention of educators, it is the 
selection of men and women for teachers who were 
born to love children, to appreciate all their needs, 
and to sympathize with all their perplexities, to 
look deep down into the heart and comprehend the 
situation of every little child who comes within the 
circle of their moulding influences. In fact such 
women as are able to fill the positions of mothers, 
so far as love, sympathy, and counsel are con- 
cerned, and the positions of children so far as sim- 
plicity, kindness, and gentleness are essential ; men 
and women who so understand the mechanism of 
the physical, and its intimate relations to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual, that they can determine when 
a pupil ought to study, and when he ought to play, 
when he ought to be awake, and when he ought to 
sleep, when he needs to read, and when he needs to 
romp, when he ought to be in school, and when he 
ought to be out of doors, and use their discretion 
accordingly. 

The rod is no more the legitimate property of 
the teacher in the schoolroom than the revolver, 


The principal objects of school gardens may be said to be, in the first place, that they dispose 
children favorably toward manual labor; that they give the much-needed work supplementary to the 
confining book training that generally obtains in the schools; that they take the children off the 
streets in the vacation period, and give them something definite to do with their leisure moments; 
and, most important of all, that they give the youngsters a good groundwork of agricultural knowl- 
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and I anticipate the day when it will be as much a 
thing of the past as is now the practice of Salem 
witchcraft or the “Blue Laws” of Connecticut. The 
teacher who acknowledges that she cannot disci- 
pline her school without the use of the rod, or even 
the privilege of using it, ought to immediately 
enter upon another vocation. She is not fit to be 
the governor of children. Another mode of disci- 
pline equally to be condemned is the use of “many 
words.” A fretting, scolding, tantalizing, pride- 
crushing teacher is“also a curse to the community. 
She is the manufacturer of sullen dispositions, the 
very worst phase of a child’s character; her pupils 
are always in dread lest some soul-disheartening 
adjective, some ambition-destroying epithet will be 
hurled at them. . . . The best discipline—and it is 
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not theory, it is purely practical—is to always get 
down to a level with your children in the school- 
room, to move among them, sit with them, talk 
cheerily to them, turn tears to smiles and frowns to 
frolic, laugh with those who laugh, and weep with 
those who weep, never say a hasty word, or make 
a tart expression, never fail to sympathize with any 
little difficulty, and either scatter it or cover it with 


good cheer... . 


Let us place upon our schoolroom doors just be- 
neath that other inscription referred to, No chil- 
dren admitted under seven years of age,—these 
other words: No rod is used in this room, and all 
who enter shall find a friend in the teacher and a 
home in the school. 


MEMORIZING. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC, 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord: 

He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; . 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
swift sword. 

His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and glar- 
ing lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


His terrible 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel: 


“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 


Let the hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 


He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat: 


O be swift, my soul, to answer him! Be jubilant, my 


feet; 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 


sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
While God is marching on. 
—Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


What of the days? 
O question not. 
’Tis not for thee to know thy lot. 
Let it suitice that there will be 
Something of goodness come to thee, 
Something gracious to make thee glad, 
Something grievous to make thee sad, 
This is the tale of the year’s small span, 
This is the common lot of man. 

i —Inez May Felt. 


“TO KNOW ALL IS TO FORGIVE ALL.” 
If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I'm sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
WHAT'S THE USE: 
What’s the use o’ folks a-frownin’ 
When the way’s a little rough? 
Frowns lay out the way for wrinkles— 
cou’ll be wrinkled soon enough. 
What's the use? 


What’s the use o’ folks a-sighin’? 
It’s an awful waste o’ breath, 
An’ a body can’t stand wastin’ 
What he needs so much in death. 
What's the use? 


What’s the use o’ ever weepin’? 
Might as well go ’long and smile. 
Life, our longest, strongest sorrow, 
Only lasts a little while. 
What's the use? 
—Paul L. Dunbar. 
“Twas friendship gave the land the notion 
To seek the ocean; 
The poor old world will fall to pieces, 
When friendship ceases,” 


Be merry, man! And take not sore in mind 
The wavering of this wretched world of sorrow! 
To God be humble and to thy friend be kind, 
And with thy neighbors gladly lend and borrow: 
His chance to-night,—it may be thine to-morrow. 
—William Dunbar. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


—R. L. Stevenson. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow will have passed away. 
—Cowper. 
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NOT DISAGREEABLY CRITICAL. 

It was on March 18, this year, that I listened to 
a noteworthy address, carefully prepared, by one 
of the prominent educational workers of this coun- 
try. At its conclusion the speaker said to me: 
“You see I am in the critical stage, but I hope not 
the disagreeably critical stage.” How much is in- 
volved in that sentence! What a distinction be- 
tween the “critical” and “the disagreeably critical”! 

Whoever thinks that perfection has been at- 
tained in anything human is under suspicion as to 
his mental poise. To assume that anything limited 
by human or material conditions is above criticism 
is weak to the verge of imbecility. Thereis a 
criticism that represents wisdom, discretion, and 
devotion, but it is close to impossible for any one 
to indulge in criticism and not become a public or 
private nuisance. He only is safe in the role of a 
critic who aspires to avoid being disagreeably 
critical. 

This disagreeableness of criticism comes from 
any one who assumes that all wisdom is centred in 
himself, and that wisdom will die with him. He 
does not really think this, but he makes it appear 
so, which makes him just as disagreeable. It also 
comes from a certain fiendishness which possesses 
some people the moment they begin to criticise, a 
relish for tormenting persons who have not their 
point of view. A disagreeable critic is closely 
allied to that other spirit of evil who is supposed to 
delight in presiding over the eternal torments of 
those who aspired to the other place, but got en- 
trapped by his criticisms into abandoning those as- 
pirations. 


WAS EVER ANYTHING SO FUNNY? 

The Elizabeth, N. J., papers are reprinting their 
superintendent’s praise of his own schools as com- 
pared with Boston as Boston’s appreciation of 
the superiority of Elizabeth’s schools. 


May 31, 1906 
THE LATEST BOSTON SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Storrow has conferred another favor upon 
the citizens of Boston by devoting his time and at- 
tention to the securing of additional legislation, 
looking towards the bettering of the operation of 
the schools under the new regime. 

The term of the superintendent of schools has 
been extended from two to six years. The super- 
visors are now to be called assistant superintend- 
ents. They are also to be elected for a term of six 
years and their term of office so arranged that one 
supervisor will be elected each year. ve 

A business agent, an auditor of accounts, and a 
secretary are to be elected to hold office during the 
pleasure of the committee, their duties being to 
take charge of the detail, which was formerly 
grappled with with more or less success by the 
members of the school committee. In this latter 
change there may be seen a following of the cele- 
brated Federal plan, which was used in Cleveland, 
and has been favorably and unfavorably criticised 
in that city. 

The board of supervisors originally elected to be 
independent of the superintendent, and to report 
direct to the board, are now to be assistant superin- 
tendents with all that that implies. The good sense 
of the many eminent men and women who have 
been members of the board of supervisors during 
the last thirty years prevented the unwise plan that 
created this board from causing strife and trouble 
in the administration of the schools. 

These changes in the statutes governing the Bos- 
ton school committee all tend in the direction of 
removing the detail of administration from the 
hands of the school committee, and placing it in the 
hands of officers who are to report to the school 
committee and carry out the policy of that commit- 
tee. The workings of this plan will be anxiously 
watched, and it is confidently hoped that the results 
will bear out the wishes and desires of the public- 
spirited citizens of Boston, who are interested in the 
bettering of the schools. 


> 


SEATTLE SALARIES. 


Seattle has joined the square deal group of cities 
by improving the condition of the teachers. First, 
it makes allowance of half-pay, in case of personal 
sickness, or of death in the immediate family, not to 
exceed a total of twenty school days in the school 
year, and full pay for two days’ absence caused by 
death in the immediate family. 

Second, the pay roll is on a twelve-months’ basis, 
which is what the educational leaders of the state of 
Washington have been asking for most vigorously. 
The grade teachers have been increased as a maxi- 
mum to $864, or an increase of $64; the principals 
from $30 to $200 a year increase, according to the 
size of the building ; high school teachers from $40 
to $80 a year increase, and the five special super- 
visors from $150 to $200 increase each. The maxi- 
mum for high school teachers is $1,080, or $1,350 
for heads of departments; of principals $1,800, of 
supervisors, $1,620. 

The increase in pupils is so great that the de- 
mand for new teachers and new buildings is almost 
unparalleled among cities, so that the increase of 
salaries signifies much. 
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GEORGE ALBERT WENTWORTH. 


Professor George Albert Wentworth, a leading 
educator and distinguished mathematician, died at 
Dover, N. H., on May 24. He was born at Wake- 
field, N. H., Jiily 31, 1835; fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter; graduated from Harvard, 1858; 
was professor of mathematics at Phillips Exeter 
from 1858 to 1891. He did as much as one man 
has ever done to make Exeter Academy one of the 
two most famous fitting schools in the country, but 
he will be longest known as the author of forty 
eminently successful text-books on arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, joint author 
of the Wentworth and Hill series of exercise books 
in algebra, arithmetic, and geometry, and of the 
Wentworth and Hill physics. 

Professor Wentworth was a man of educational 


GEORGE ALBERT WENTWORTH. 


convictions as well as a master of the difficult art 
of book-making, and his personality and genius 


had not a little to do with the phenomenal develop- 


ment of the firm of Ginn & Co. The friendship of 
the author and publisher for a quarter of a century 
has been noteworthy ; each rejoiced in what he con- 
tributed to the success of the other. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing Profes- 
sor Wentworth will remember him as a great 
educator who has left a lasting impression upon the 
community, as a man of positive force, judicious, 
able, far seeing, and as a kindly, helpful, and true 
friend. His loss will be felt throughout the land, in 
a personal way by his friends and former students, 
and in a broader way by the multitudes who have 


‘benefited by his great contributions to educational 


progress. 


THE NEW VERMONT. 


Vermont has had her two-weeks’ educational 
campaign, holding twelve meetings, one in each of 
the twelve counties. 

The day meetings were strictly professional,—the 
forenoon devoted to the educational needs and con- 
ditions of the county in which the meeting was 
held; the afternoon session was devoted to elemen- 
tary agriculture, with Cap E. Miller of Iowa as 
speaker. 

The theme of the evening meetings was a 
“Greater Vermont,” with especial consideration of 
her agricultural, manufacturing, and forestry re- 
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sources, as well as the qualities necessary in the 
people for a “greater Vermont.” Two of the fol- 
lowing speakers appeared at each meeting: 
Governor Bell, Secretary of State Fleetwood, 
Attorney-General Fitts, Hon. Frank Plumley, and 
Editor Frank L. Greene. 

The attendance, with but one exception, was the 
largest ever known iri a series of educational meet- 
ings in Vermont, and more state interest was awak- 
ened than has ever been manifested. The attend- 
ance upon some of the evening meetings was twice 
that of similar meetings held in previous years. 

Cap E. Miller was a trump of the first magnitude. 
His talks were simple, direct, and practical. He 
told what actually had been done in Keokuk 
county, Iowa. He gave the teachers something 
tangible and applicable, and was therefore highly 
satisfactory. 

State Superintendent Mason S. Stone has made 
a great record in this campaign. 


SAN FPRANCISCO SCHOOLHOUSES. 


We print on another page the piteous appeal of 
Superintendent. Roncovieri of San Francisco, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Schaeffer’s endorsement. The chil- 
dren of the public schools should rebuild several of 
those schoolhouses. It is no time for quibbling as 
to the propriety. 

There are thirty schoolhouses utterly destroyed. 
Most of the others will require much repair to 
make them safe. The new buildings must be earth- 
quake proof. The revenues of the city cannot be 
more than one-half the normal condition, indeed, 
one cannot understand how they can approach even 
that. The expenses will be marty fold greater than 
ever before. 

The city cannot erect these schoolhouses. There 
are 16,000,000 public school children whose parents 
are usually prosperous. Presumably 15,000,000 
could give five cents or even ten cents without 
serious deprivation. If the latter could be realized 
on the average there would be $1,500,000. This 
would not build many houses, but it would be a be- 
ginning. 

By entertainments and other efforts the amount 
could easily be increased until the schools of the 
land literally rebuild the schoolhouses. Not to do 
something, not to do everything possible, will be a 


lasting humiliation to the public schools of the 
United States. 


ANNUITY GUILD CAMPAIGN. 

The Annuity Guild of Massachusetts and the 
Annuity Guild of Connecticut, as daughters of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of Boston, 
are organizations of great value to the profession. 
The Massachusetts Annuity Guild has had a cam- 
paign in ten cities: Brockton, Somerville, Fall 
River, Malden, Taunton, Lowell, Cambridge, Wal- 
tham, Lynn, and Brookline. There were good 
audiences, always representative. There was al- 
ways an officer of the Guild to make a clean-cut 
historical and financial statement. This part was 
taken by the president, Gordon A. Southworth, the 
treasurer, W. F. Bradbury, the secretary, G. M. 
Wadsworth, the chairman of the finance commit- 
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tee, E. D. Russell, and Vice-Presidents E. O. 
Grover and Charles W. Morey. 

There was always some prominent local citizen 
of the city like Legislator Robert Luce of Somer- 
ville, Judge J. W. Hammond of Cambridge, 
Lawyer Ben Johnson of Lynn. There was usually 
some leading clergyman on the program, and the 
mayor presided in Somerville, Cambridge, Wal- 
tham, and Lynn. The address by Mr. Winship of 
the Journal of Education, which was given at each 
of the ten meetings, appeared in substance in the 
Journal of May 24. The resultant awakening is 
ample reward for the effort put forth. There was 
practically no expense. — 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The seventy-sixth annual meeting of the A. I. I. 


should be the best in recent years. There is no 
meeting of the N. E. A. to interfere with attendance. 
New Haven is a handy place for a meeting; July 9- 
12 are good dates; President Walter E. Ranger has 
made an excellent program. This is the oldest and 
most historic educational association in the world, 
and its sessions are of incalculable professional 
value. Professional comradeship is always delight- 
ful. 


@-0-@-0- 
OHIO LEGISLATION AGAIN. 


In addition to the great educational advantages 


gained by legislation in Ohio this year, already re- 
corded in recent editorials, the board of review in 
cities was abolished, so that boards of education 
have final jurisdiction in school levies. The school 
fund is to gain one per cent., which amount has 
heretofore gone to the auditor. The state examina- 
tion papers will hereafter be printed in Columbus, 
and distributed to the counties by the state super- 
intendent, instead of being printed in eighty-eight 


different offices, one in each county. The state de-- 


partment has had its office room enlarged by the 
addition of two rooms. 


a ack 


CHICAGO, THE WONDERFUL. 


It is inconceivable from -the standpoint of any 
one unfamiliar with the central metropolis of the 
United States that Chicago should be what she is 
in material conditions. For illustration, in 1871, 
the year of the great fire, the receipts of the 
Chicago post-office were $709,000; in 1905 they 
were $11,600,000, or sixteen times as great. In 
1871 the money orders were $7,000,000; in 1905 
they were $148,000,000. In the last ten years the 
increase in postal business has been one-eighth each 
year. 

Nor is this the chief surprise. Relative to other 
cities the mail business of Chicago is most startling. 
The receipts of the Chicago-post are nearly as 


great as those of Philadelphia, Boston, and St.’ 


Louis taken together, and it should be remembered 
that for postal purposes Boston includes many of 
her suburbs. Attention has been called to this 
matter recently because of the successful appeal to 
Congress for 150 extra clerks for the Chicago 
post-office. The majesty of this great country, 
especially of the city that is within twenty-four 
hours by rail of sixty-five million people! 


JUVENILE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


In another column we print a letter from Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of Denver on the nationalizing of 
the Juvenile Improvement Association. There is to 
bea meeting in Chicago, at the Juvenile court 
room on June 9, for the formation of such an 
organization. Headquarters at the Auditorium, 
with Judge Lindsey and others present on June 8 
and 9. Teachers and superintendents should have 
a partin this movement. Let all who can be in at- 
tendance, and those who cannot should write Judge 
Lindsey, Judge Mack, or the editor of the Journal 
of Education their approval. Read the article, and 
then write promptly. 


University of Maine summer session, July 2- 
August 6; University of Pennsylvania summer ses- 
sion, July 5-August 16; Harvard summer session, 
July 5-August 15; Cornell fifteenth summer ses- 
sion, July 5-August 15; University of Chicago 
summer session, June 16-August 31; University of 
Illinois summer session, June 18 to August 17; 


University of Tennessee summer session, Jyne 19- 
July 27. 


If Brookline, Mass., should increase the pay of 
every teacher $100, a man would have to be 
assessed for $2,000 to make his increased tax 
amount to as much as is paid for one good cigar a 
year. He would have to be worth $25,000 in order 
to make his increased taxes equal what tickets 
would cost to a woman to the theatre. 


Bliss Perry, who is the first to occupy the chair 
which Lowell vacated at Harvard in 1866, gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1881, and has been 
a professor at Williams and‘ at Princeton, and is 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 


The Knoxville, Tenn., summer school is one 
great opportunity in all the South for adequate 
preparation for teaching in all branches, and in all 
specialties from the kindergarten to the university. 


The University of Maine, at Orono, breaks al! 
records in offering room, board, and tuition in the 
five-weeks’ summer session for $30, and the stand- 
ard of the college work is first class. 


The Stout training schools, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, have a summer session unsurpassed in 
equipping teachers for domestic art and science 
and for manual training. 


The Yale summer school, at New Haven, is 
especially inviting this year, since the American In- 
stitute of Instruction is held in that city during its 
opening days. 

Don’t lie awake nights for fear that you will not 
keep pace with the new spelling. Some of us will 


die before it will be a tidal wave. Don’t borrow 
trouble. 


It is possible for a child to be as devoid of 
power of attention as of color sense, but such are 
closely allied with imbeciles. 


Massachusetts has invested $25,000,000 in new 
school buildings in the last ten years. 


The New York city schools have given about 
$10,000 for the San Francisco fund. 
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THE WEEK 


RAILWAY RATES AND THE COURTS. 


The long controversy in the Senate over the ex- 
tent of the powers to be accorded to the courts in 
the review of orders issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixing just and reasonable rates 
ended in the retention of the amendment which 
vests power for such review in the circuit courts, 
without any expressed limitation of its exercise. 
That this compromise arrangement was generally 
acceptable may be inferred from the fact that only 
three senators—Foraker, Morgan, and Pettus— 
voted against the bill on the motion for its passage. 
The action of the Senate in striking out the words 
“in its judgment” in the clause giving the commis- 
sion power to establish what it may regard as just 
and reasonable rates was inspired by the well- 
grounded fear that, with these words left in the 
bill, the measure would be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 


CONGRESS AND THE CORPORATIONS. 


The rate bill, when it becomes law, will be the 
fourth in an important series of enactments for the 
restraint of corporations which have been placed 
upon the statute books by Congress during less 
than twenty years. The first was the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887, under which the commis- 
sion was created and given what have proved to be 
wholly inadequate powers. The second was the 
Sherman anti-trust law of 1890, which proved to 
possess unexpected efficacy when the Northern 
Securities merger was attacked under it. The next 
was the Elkins anti-rebate law of 1903, under 
which several important cases have been tried, while 
others are pending. The fourth, and in some re- 
spects the most important is the new bill, which 
gives the commission for the first time power 
actually to establish and enforce just and reason- 
able rates of transportation. 


CORPORATIONS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 


Meanwhile, the corporations continue to furnish 
ammunition to their enemies by their flagrant dis- 
regard of right and law. Almost at the very mo- 
ment when the Senate was putting into the rate 
bill the provision forbidding common carriers to 
carry their own products in competition with those 
of other shippers, an investigation conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was bringing to 
light gross abuses in the relations of coal com- 
panies and coal-carrying railroads. In this in- 
tance, it is the Pennsylvania railroad company, 
generally assumed to be one of the most conserva- 
tive and honestly managed of the railroads, which 
is involved. Its officials, it appears, high and low, 
from vice-presidents down, have been in the habit 
of accepting blocks of stock in coal companies as 
the price of special favors and discriminations given 
in return. 

TWO SENATORS. 

The United States Senate cannot much longer 
avoid the settlement of the status of two of its 
members. One of these is Senator Burton of Kan- 
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sas, against whom the supreme court of the 
United States has just affirmed the sentence of the 
lower court which condemned him to nine months 
in jail as a penalty for having prostituted his offi- 
cial position for private gain. The action of the 
court does not in itself vacate the Senator’s seat, 
and the Senate, unless it wishes Burton to keep on 
drawing his salary as Senator while he is serving 
his jail sentence, must formally expel him. The 
other case is that of Reed Smoot of Utah, whose 
right to hold his seat is attacked on the ground 
that his obligations, as a high official of the Mor- 
mon church, are inconsistent with his duties as a 
Senator. This is a complicated case, the more s0 
that the Senator himself is not a polygamist: He 
has already served out half his term, and the Senate 
is clearly inclined to postpone dealing with his case 
as long as it can safely do so. 


THE CZAR AND HIS PEOPLE. 


The Czar has again disappointed his people. It 
was generally expected that he would signalize his 
birthday, May 19, by a proclamation of at least a 
limited amnesty. But the day passed without any 
imperial concession. Instead there came a flat re- 
fusal to see the representatives of the two houses 
of parliament appointed to convey to him the ad- 
dresses in reply to the speech from the throne 
adopted by those bodies; and the announcement 
that the addresses must be sent to his ministers. 
This rebuff created some excitement for the time, 
as it was feared that the Douma would resent it in 
some vehement way. But calm counsels prevailed, 
and the Douma, without giving attention to the in- 
cident, went on discussing the agrarian question. 


FREE CUBA. 


The little republic of Cuba has just celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of its independence, and has at 
the same time installed President Palma as its chief 
executive for a second term of four years. The lat- 
ter occasion was marred by the entire abstention of 
the so-called Liberals, who took this method of ex- 
pressing their resentment over what they regard as 
unfair treatment in the elections. As for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, the celebration recalls the ill- 
natured predictions of the prophets who insisted, 
first, that the United States would not keep its 
pledge to refrain from the absorption of Cuba, and 
second, that the Cubans were wholly unfit for self- 
government and a Cuban republic, if organized, 
could not last more than a few months. Both of 
these cynical predictions have been proven false. 


THE CARNEGIE COLLEGE FUND. 


The trustees of the Carnegie fund for the pen- 
sioning of college instructors have adopted certain 
rules which will prove disappointing to not a few 
who had hoped to profit by the distribution. ‘They 
shut out, to begin with, all institutions which do not 
have an endowment fund of at least $200,000. All 
colleges which are supported by denominations, or 


(Poptinued on page 612.) 
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NATURE STUDY. 
BY CLINTON S. MARSH, AUBURN, N. Y. 


There must be an innate fondness for nature 
study as well as training on the part of the teach- 
ers. After a considerable experience with super- 
vised nature study, I have come to believe that far 
better and more enthusiastic results come from 
spontaneous efforts om the part of the teachers. 
Enthusiasm for the subject thus taught finds ex- 
pression in a joyous language lesson, both oral and 
written, because there has been actual observation 
by the children outside the schoolroom that gives 
the desire to let others know of their personal ex- 
periences. 

A happy experience of this interest was mani- 
fested at two buildings during the spring months. 
At one school flower beds were maintained in the 
back yard as well as the front yard. Each class and 
child was given a special bed or plant to tend, and 
beside the actual work and interest in the flower 
bed an attempt was made to teach the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest as illustrated by persistent weeds 
that thrive though not sown, and by the difficulty 
with which the cultivated flower is enabled to grow. 

At another school the lack of ground for such 
cultivation of a garden was overcome by a display 
at the school building late in June of flowers and 
vegetables grown at home at the suggestion of the 
teachers. If the only result were the vegetables 
and flowers grown, the result would not be worth 
the pains; but the vivid interest in things of one’s 
own, the consequent relation between teacher and 
child and parent and the chance for expression, 
both oral and written, upon these live topics, more 
than repay for the effort—Report. 


CORN GROWING SUGGESTIONS. 
BY JOSEPH HALL, SUPT. BURT CO., NEBRASKA. 


+ About one hundred hills should be planted. It 
would be well if the ground had been fall plowed. 
An old potato patch will do. The patch should be 
isolated from other corn, especially on the north 
and south, to keep it from mixing. The plat should 
be as nearly square as possible. However, the con- 
testant may plant it in any shape that his conditions 
make necessary. Hills should be three feet, six 
inches apart each way. Plant five kernels in a hill. 
Cover about two inches deep, press the dirt on the 
corn to prevent escape of moisture. Cultivate 
ground as soon as it is dry enough in the spring, 
and again just before planting. Cultivate deep as 
soon as corn 1s up, and after that not deep enough 
to cut the roots. Keep down all weeds with the 
hoe. When the corn is six inches high take out all 
weak stalks, leaving three stalks to the hill. After 
corn has tasseled and ears have set take out all bar- 
ren stalks and those on which smut has made an 
attack. During the time of maturing do not open 
the husk to see if ear is filled as it will give an op- 
portunity for birds to eat the exposed kernels. 
When gathering the corn select the best ears, wrap 
in paper and put them in a dry place where they 


will not freeze, and where they will be safe from 
mice. 
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This is the time of year when one’s thoughts and 
desires turn naturally to the country. Take ad- 
vantage of the instinct and fill the hours with 
material which has to do with country life. Inter- 
est your children in the life of the farmer; the 
dignity and beauty of labor; the manifold life and 
interest of the farm. If you live in the country this 
will be easy, but even in the city you will find some 
children who are familiar with the subject and eager 
to tell what they know. Pictures and stories will 
make the work vivid and it will surely be possible 
to take a trip some day to the nearest produce farm, 
even if the real country of hills and pastures be far 
away. 

RECITAL—“VERS DE SOCIETE.” 
By the West Chester (Pa.) Normal School. Conducted 
by Cora Everett 
PROGRAM. 
“The Place of Society Verses in Literature.” 
Old Court Lyrics:— 
Shakespeare, “Serenade.” 
Jonson, “Drink to Me Only.” 
Suckling, “Verses.” 
Waller, “Go, Lovely Rose.” 
Lylye, “Cupid and Campaspe.” 
Herrick, “Going a Maying.”’ 
“These dainty, often minute poems, seem to catch the 


last fine echo of the sweet laughter of the Elizabethan 
dawn.”—Scudder. 


Scene—A boudoir Louis Quinze, painted with cupids, 
butterflies. 

Scene—A chalet covered with honeysuckle. 

Modern Romantic Verses:— . ‘ 


Burns, “My Jean.” 

Hunt, “Cupid Swallowed.” 

Rondeau. 

Arnold, “Golden Fish.” 

Dobson, “Song of Four Seasons.” 

“Japanese Husband and Wife.” 

Peck, “Dolly.” 

Dunbar, “Encouragement.” 

Hunt, “The Glove and the Lions.” 
“Tu Quoque’—An Idyll in the Conservatory. ...Dobson 
“On the Landing”’—An Idyll of the salusters, 


Bret Harte 
Some Literary Proposals:— 
Shakespeare, Henry V. to Katherine. 
Portia to Bassanio. 
Whittier, “From Among the Hills.” 
Longfellow, Priscilla to John Alden. 
Dickens, Barkis to Peggoty. 
“The Schoolma’am’s Courting” (Pyatt). 
Duet—“Oh, that we two were Maying”’....Alice Smith 
“A Modern Idyll” (after Dobson).............. C. E. E. 
Scene—A college room. 
Seene from “School for Scandal”.............. Sheridan 
The Fan Exercise from the “Spectator,” by Joseph Ad- 
dison. 


“Women are armed with fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them.” 


“Away with weary cares and themes! 
Swing wide the moonlit gate of dreams! 
Leave free once more the land which teems 
With wonders and romances!” 
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AN AFTERNOON IN A BANK. 


Have pupils represent the officers of a bank, and 
a agg tell briefly and clearly the work he has 
to do 

The following subjects must be thoroughly ex- 
plained and discussed :— 

Banking business. 

What makes a bank safe? 

What to do on entering a bank. 

Taking your signature. 

How to deposit money. 

What is a check? 

Drafts. 

Bonds. 

Coupons. 

Note. 

Days of grace. 

Endorsements. 

Protest. 

Discount. 

Letters of credit. 

The clearing house. 

Collections. 

Fit up a bank. Secure notes, bank books, 
checks, paper money, and coins. Let pupils de- 
posit money for themselves and others, cash checks, 
identify, etc. 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS.—(II.) 
QUESTIONS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
weet is greatest width of South America in de 


1 
grees? 
2. In miles by the scale? 
3. What is greatest length in degrees? 
4. In miles? 
5. What is most northern point? 
6. Most southern? 
7. Most eastern? 
8 Most western? 
9. Which is the longest mountain range? 
10. Which the largest country? 
11. Which is the longest river? 
12. How many degrees from equator to northern 
point? 
13. How many miles? 
14. How many degrees from equator to most south- 
ern point? 
15. Miles? 
16. In which zones is South America? 
17. Which countries are wholly in the torrid zone? 
18. Which wholly in the temperate? 
19. Which countries are wholly north of the equator? 
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PP scat Which countries are crossed by the 70th meri- 
an 

21. Which are wholly east of it? 
Which wholly west? 
Which countries are on the Atlantic coast? 
Which on the Pacific? 
Which have no sea coast? 
What is the area of the largest country? 
Which is the second largest? 
About what part of the largest is the second? 
Which countries have a larger area than Texas? 
Which four countries have between 450,000 and 
000 square miles? 
31. Which four have less than 100,000? 


NEST BUILDING. 

1. What bird builds no nest, but puts her eggs 
in the sand? 

2. What birds lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds? 

3. What birds lay their eggs in heaps of dead 
leaves? 

4. -What bird builds a nest like a long pocket 
with small opening but where the eggs are laid the 
nest is quite roomy? ‘This nest is sewed in be- 
tween forked twigs at the end of a tree. 

5. What bird uses her bill for a needle and bits 
of fibre for thread and sews the edges of large 
leaves together for a nest? Sometimes she sews 
the edges of one large leaf together, and fills this 
pocket partly full of cotton-like down from plants. 

6. What bird builds her nest in chimneys? 

7. What bird builds her nest under over- 
hanging eaves of barns or houses? 

8. What birds build nests in holes in trees? 

9. Name some birds that nest in holes in the 
ground? 

10. Name some birds that build nests in clefts 
of rocks? 

11. What birds build colony nests, a very large 
number building in one place? 

1. Name four kinds of birds that assemble in 
flocks at certain seasons. 

2. Name two that catch mice. 

3. Name four kinds of singing birds.. 


— 


SBRNSRERE 


4. What birds furnish feathers for pillows and | 


beds? 


5. What birds kill the young of other birds?— 
Selected. 


STUDENTS’ PHYSICAL RECORD. 
[This card is in use in the New Paltz, N. Y., Normal school, Myron T. Scudder, principal.] 


> Father Occupation of father Mother Occupation of mother 
Nationality father Present health, or Nationality ) Her father Present hea'th, or 

His mother Tause of death of father Her mother Cause of death of mother 
Number of brothers living dead died of at what age 
Number of sisters living dead died of at what age . 


Mention any diseases or physical peculiarities that have been common in the family 


In physical characteristics, are you more like father or mother? 


Your general health 
Digestion 
Can you breathe freely through each nostril? 


Sleep well? 


Ever troubled with bilious attacks? 


In what respects? 


How many hours? 
Constipation? Chronie diarrhoea? 


Do you suffer from nasal catarrh? 


Is a cold most likely to locate in your throat, nose, or lungs? 


Do you suffer from headaches? 
Do you faint easily? 
Have you ever had any trouble with your eyes? 


From cold hands or feet? 
Have you ever had palpitation of the heart? 


Your ears? Of what nature? 


What strains and injuries, if any, have you suffered from and when? 


What operations, if any, have you undergone? 


What illnesses, if any, have confined, you to the bed for a week or more? 
Recreation. Underscore once your favorite sports and exercises, and twice the sports and exercises you have 


practiced. 


Baseball, football, basketball, lacrosse, lawn tennis, golf, bicycling, horseback riding, running, 
jumping, pole vaulting, shot-putting, ham mer,- rings, calisthenics, parallel bars, horizontal bars, 
buck, horse, fencing, boxing, wrestling, skating, hockey, swimming, rowing. 


What courses in physical training have you taken? 
What exercises and how much are you taking now? 
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IS MR. MACKINTOSH RIGHT ? 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: The recent 
articles of Mr. William D. Mackintosh entitled ‘What 
Is Your Solution?’ have been read by me with some in- 
terest. 

It is clearly recognized by all mathematicians that the 
symbols 0, +, and — have several distinct meanings, 
and the clearest thinkers use these symbols correctly in 
their different senses without conscious effort on their 
part, as the well read scholar uses the idioms of his na- 
tive language. While the contention of the above- 
named writer may be true, that less clear thinkers con- 
found the above terms and their meanings, this is no 
reason for discontinuing the use of these symbols, but 
rather an argument for the need of more careful meth- 
ods of thought. 

Because only the best writers carefully maintain the 
nice distinctions of meaning of many words, and the 
great mass of people constantly use words and idioms 
of the English language incorrectly, is not the fault of 
the language, but is due rather to a careless disregard 
of exactness by people who really know better, and who 
by so doing set bad examples for the less well in- 
formed. 

How many of us know all the thirty-five definitions 
of the word “post” as given in the Century dictionary, 
yet the great majority understand correctly a writer's 
use of this word by the context. 

The great philosophical writers recognize that many 
of the discussions in this world arise from an erroneous 
reading of a writer’s statement due to a different intet- 
pretation of some common word or words, and so they 
very carefully begin their essays by giving their own 
definitions of all the fundamental words they intend to 
use. 

Mathematicians in writing of the higher forms of 
mathematics are very exact and careful of definitions, 
but are sometimes careless when treating the lower 
forms, in not stating the limited conditions under which 
a certain statement is true. This is due in some cases 
to their non-consideration of the fact that their readers 
do not know the subject as well as themselves, in other 
cases to their poor opinion of the understanding of ther 
readers, which leads them to make very broad and ap- 
parently simple statements at the sacrifice of exactness, 
in the endeavor to prevent confusion in the mind of the 
student. The writer of school text-books is apt to be 
guilty in the latter respect and students are conse- 
quently handicapped as they advance in a subject by 
constantly being forced to “unlearn” what they had pre- 
viously been taught to be the truth. Would it not be 
better to note the limitations of a statement at the time 
in a smaller type, so that the student would at least un- 
derstand that there were qualifications, if it were not 
considered desirable by the teacher that they be learned 
at that time? The writer of “engineering manuals” has 
also added to the confusion, for he has unfortunately re- 
lied on the mystery surrounding the higher forms of 
mathematics in the layman’s mind to prevent the latter 
from becoming too inquisitive, and has laid down laws 
and rules for convenience without explaining the nar- 
row range in which they are true. The layman finding 
the “rules” work in most cases does not trouble himself 
to find out how they were formulated or what are the 
limits in which they are correct. Besides, many teach- 
ers become discouraged in trying to arouse any enthusi- 
asm in their pupils, become careless and teach them 
“rules” and how to apply them to “problems” in order 
to get their classes through the examinations, and so 
neglect the more important question as to how the rules 
were derived. ‘The result is, only the brighter pupils 
work out the real reasons and really understand the 
fundamental points involved. In other words, in teach- 
ing elementary mathematics there are too many “rules” 
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and not enough common sense. This is the fault of the 
method of teaching, however, and not of the mathe- 
matics. 

Coming back to the original question and admitting 
the above conditions, it does not seem to the writer 
that Mr. Mackintosh is justified in apparently condemn- 
ing the use of the symbols 0, +, and — because of their 
different meanings. He is, however, doing a good 
work in pointing out the confusion that may arise in the 
minds of careless thinkers, and may lead the matte- 
matical writers and teachers to a clearer recognition of 
the fact that their pupils are not as well acyuainted 
with the subject as themselves, and to induce them 
when they use a symbol or perform an operation that in 
its outward form looks like some previously familiar 
one, but which is really fundamentally different, to call 
attention to the fact at the time. 

In closing, the writer would be interested to hear how 
Mr. Mackintosh obtains his zero=infinity from 1:—2—2:4. 

.Percy W. Withereil. 

Winchester, Mass., May 24, 1906. 

8. B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘99. 


LATEST SIMPLIFICATION. 


The following is taken from the Carnegie comzittee: 
The classes of words spelled in two or more ways the 
simpler form of which is held to be the more desirable 
are given as follows:— 

Spelled with ae, # ore. 
Anesthetic. 

Spelled with -dge-ment or -dg-ment. 
Example: Judgment. 

Spelled with -ed or -t, the preceding single consonant 
being doubled before -ed (-pped, -ssed) and left sing'e 


Rule: Choose e. Example: 


Rule: Omit e. 


before -t (-pt, -st). Rule: Choose -t in all cases. Ex- 
ample: Dript. 

Spelled with -ence or -ense (Latin, -ens-a), Rule: 
Choose -ense. Example: Defense, 

Spell with -ette or -et. Rule: Omit -te. Exampite: 


Coquet. : 

Spelled with gh or f. Rule: Choose f. Example: 
Draft. 

Spelled with -gh or without. (1) -ough or -ow. 
Choose -ow. Example: Plow. 
Choose -o. Example: Altho. 

Words with the verb suffix of Greek origin, spelled 
-ise or -ze. Rule: Choose -ize. Example: Catechize. 

Spelled with -ite or -it. Rule: Omit e. Example: 
Deposit. 

Spelled with -ll or -1 (-ill or -il). 
ample: Distil. 

Spelled with -ll-ness or -l-ness. Rule: Omit one 1. 
Example: Dulness. 


Rule: 
(2) -ough or -o. Rule: 


Rule: Choose -l. Bx- 


Spelled with -mme or-m. Rule: Omit-me. Bxample; 
Program. 
Spelled with oe, @ ore. Rule: Choose e. Example: 


Ecumenical. 

Spelled with -our or -or. Rule: Choose -or. Example: 
Favor. 

Spelled with ph or f. Rule: Choose f. Example: Fan- 
tom. 


Spelled with -rr or -r. Rule: Omit one r. Bxample: 
Pur. 

Spelled with -re.or -er. Rule: Choose -er. Example: 
Center. 

Spelled with s or z (in the root). Rule: Choose z 
Example: Apprize. 

Spelled with s- or sc-. Rule: Omit c. Example: 


Simitar. 
Spelled with or without-silent -ue. 
Example: Catalog. 


Rule: Omit -ue. 


H. C. Sanborn, New Hampshire: I find the Jour- 
nal of Education very valuable to me. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


IN OUR TOWN. By William Allen White, author of 
“The Court of Boyville.” lLllustrations by F. R. Gru- 
ger and W. Glackens. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. Cloth. 369 pp. 

William Allen White has the genius to discover a dis- 
tinct and important new field for the descriptive author 
and has acquired that mastery of the art of vivifying 
experiences which enables him to portray skilfully and 
charmingly the innermost life of a respectable western 
town. Mr. White has introduced us to persons whom 
we have met in real life but whom we have not met in 
print heretofore, but better than that he has introduced 
us to a town of ten thousand men, women, and children 
that we have known for many years without knowing 
that we knew it. He has given us the daily life of every 
day—to-day—Kansans with such high art that you have 
seen them in Maine or Oregon, according to the place of 
your longest residence, just as the portrait by a master 
looks you in the eye from whatever angle you look at it. 


The story is as complete and definite an American — 


creation as is “Snow Bound,” or “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow”; as characteristic of life as we have all seen it 
as “David Harum.” What many another recent writer 
has been trying to do Mr. White has done in giving 
masterly descriptions of ingenious conceptions of “motor 
activities’ in society, begging pardon of modern 
psychologists. Mr. White has also succeeded in taking 
his characters from actual life in a real town as much 
as was done in “Cape Cod Folk,” and has at the same 
time so idealized their frailties as to make them class‘c 
until one laughs at himself as he appears on the stage 
as heartily as does an Irishman or a Jew at the jokes 
at his expense. Best of all the characters in “In Our 
Town” are new; have never served as a model for any 
other literary artist. Any reader whose taste has not 
been set on the wrong edge by Mary McLean or Ger- 
trude Atherton, who will take time to enjoy better com- 
pany than he could find at any banquet for half the 
price of the dinner ticket, will appreciate this refreshing 
and restful book. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By James 
B. Smiley, A. M., of Lincoln high school, Cleveland, 
Ohio. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
16mo. 336 pp. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

A work designed to open the way to a more extended 
study of the masterpieces of American literature. The 
biographical, rather than the critical, lies in the author's 
aim and effort. ‘There is a delightful impartiality in the 
way the author deals with the literary people of 
America, though at the same time he does not overlook 
their differing degrees of merit. It is a capital book of 
its kind, but merely the porch to a larger study. 


LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICAL MBASURB- 
MENTS. By Professor Wallace C, Sabine, A. M., of 
Harvard. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 97 pp. 
List price, $1.25. 

A revised edition of a students’ manual in laboratory 
work published some years ago, and embodying - the 
changes to which such studies have been subjected, 
Specially are such changes prominent in the progressive 
of electricity and magnetism. The author treats of me- 
chanics, sound, heat, light, and electricity, and describes 
the experiments made in the daily laboratory work. 
The work is intentionally condensed. Diagrams are 
numerous and explanatory. The whole is the work of 
an expert in his branch of study. 


THE VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
With Gazetteer. By James C. Fernald. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Cloth, 25 cents; flexible leather, 
50 cents; indexed, 5 cents extra. 

A vest-pocket dictionary like this is as valuable and 
indispensable in its place as is the largest dictionary, 
when it is needed. It is amazing how much can be 
worked into a book weighing but four ounces. Here 
are definitions of 26,000 of the most usable words, with 
the respelling of every word of doubtful pronunciation, 
instead of using dots and dashes, curves and curlicues, 
above and below the letters which make up the vocabu- 
lary word. There are rules for guidance in punctuation 
and pronunciation. The irregular verbs with their prin- 
cipal parts are grouped together in one section. There 
is a chart of the states, territories, and possessions of 
the United States, with population, capital, date of ad- 
mission, or acquisition. There is a list of prefixes and 
suffixes. The gazetteer is the only descriptive gazetteer 
published in a vest-pocket dictionary. It includes the 
names of all the cities in the United States “having a 
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population of 10,000 or. more, and all foreign cities of 
40,000 inhabitants, Every state of the Union is in- 
cluded with its area and capital, as well as every other 
important state throughout the world. There is enty- 
clopaedic data on the extra-continental possessions of the 
United States, giving area, population, nationality © uf 
inhabitants, climate, products, and exports. The maps 
are exceedingly handy. And in addition this valuable 
little book gives the names of the chief rulers of the 
world; largest cities in the world; parliamentary law at 
sight; birth flowers, telegraph, cable, and wre ess rates; 
countries and colonies of the un:Versai p.sa@l union; in- 
terest tables, rules, and laws; world statistics, maps of 
superior scope, a and coloring; presidents and vice- 
presidents of the United States; weights and measures; 


the metric system; coinage of the world, and foreign 
words and phrases. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID... Annotated by Professor Jesse B. 
Carter of Princeton University. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. 485 pp. Price, $1.40. 

An abridged edition of the’ Aeneid, containing the text 
of only the first six books. One hundred and fifty-three 
pages are taken up with the text; 120 with illuminative 
notes, and 134 with an elaborate vocabulary. There is 
besides a careful and complete introduction. Interspersed 
in the text are several pictures, the frontispiece being in 
colors. ‘The author’s aim is to make the Aeneid inter- 


esting to the pupil, and is planned more for him than 
for his instructor. 


TAINE’S L’ANCIEN REGIME. DHEdited and annotated 
by Associate Professor W. F. Giese, University of 
Wisconsin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Flexible 
cloth. 327 pp. Price, 65 cents. ‘ 
The French text of Taine’s remarkable work on the 

period in and about the French Revolution. The advan- 

tage of reading such a work by the student of French 
lies in being in the company of and in the presence of 
the words of one of the brightest of French writers, 
whose language is more that of the school than that of 
the market, the street, or the play. And at the same 
time, the student is learning something of one of the 
most tragic events ever transpiring in human history. 
The “Ancient Regime” is one of M. Taine’s best efforts. 


GRADED SPELLING BOOKS. Arranged for eight 
grades. By W. J. Moran and C. H. Brelsford of 


Philadelphia public schools. New York: Hinds, 
Noble, and Paper. Average 50 pp. 
Price, 7 cents. 


These eight volumes—modest as to size but most val- 
uable as to contents—have been specially planned to 
meet the needs of large towns and cities where hundreds 
of pupils have to be supplied with graded spellers, and 
the appropriations are limited. For fifty-six cents the 
pupil may be supplied for the eight years of his gram- 
mar school course. The work of the compilers is admir- 
ably done. A feature is that each fifth lesson is a dic- 
tation lesson. The words in use in the spelling lists 
have been selected from the best American literature. 


METHODE HENIN. By B. L. Henin, LL. B., instruc- 
tor in French in St. George’s school, Newport, R. L 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 52 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

The author—who, by the way, is a graduate of the 
University of Paris—gives us here a method for begin- 
ners, either in school or privately, to study French. A 
feature is that at first in the work the English transla- 
tion is given in company with the French phrase; but as 
the work progresses the English disappears, and the 
reader is left alone with the French. Thus there comes 
without interruption a practical, gradual, and methodi- 
cal instruction in the French tongue. 


VON SAAR’S DIE STEIN KLOPFER. HEdited by Pro- 
fessor Handschin of Miami University, and Professor 
Roedder of University of Wisconsin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. i16vo. 117 pp. Price, 35 ~ 
cents. 
A beautiful story, in German, of plebeian life, and in 

Von Saar’s best style. His language usually has a 

stateliness and dignity about it, but in this story he ap- 

proximates somewhat the more realistic manner that 
was coming into vogue at the time it was written, and 
which now so largely prevails in Germany, as elsewhere. 

Introduction, notes, and vocabulary are given by the 

editors. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later t Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 31, June 1-2: Bastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


VEAZIE. This town, a few miles 
above Bangor, boasts of having the 
youngest school superintendent in 
the United States. Miss Maud M. 
Davis has been unanimously elected 
to the position of superintendent of 


’ schools. Miss Davis is only twenty- 


one years of age. She was gradu- 
ated from the Bangor high ~ school 
with high honors in 1904, and en- 
tered the training school for teach- 
ers, under Miss Eleanor Cloudman, 
and later became assistant instruc- 
tor in a private school for teachers in 
Bangor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WARNER. The committee of Si- 
monds free high school has_ elected 
Professor Clarence Lovell Joy prin- 
cipal, to suceeed Professor Fred 
Sumner Libbey, who goes to Berlin, 
N. H. Mr. Joy was born September 
5, 1876, in Dover; was brought up at 
Brockton, Mass.; fitted for Harvard 
University, but entered Dartmouth in 
the class of 1899, and did post-zradu- 
ate work in sociology. 

DOVER. Strafford County Teach- 
ers’ Association met at the high 
school, Dover, May 21. Reports of 
secretary, treasurer, and member of 
the educational council were read 
and accepted. William Dwight 
Davis was elected treasurer. Miss 


Jennie F. Philbrick, a teacher of : 


Dover, with her class illustrated her 
method of teaching reading. “uper- 
intendent William H. Slayton of 
Rochester spoke on “Education from 
the Physical Standpoint.” “Teach- 
ing Arithmetic” was the subject of 
Superintendent George I. Aldrich’s 
address. At the afternoon session 
Principal S. W. Robertson of Roches- 
ter high school spoke on “College 
Entrance Requirements in English.” 
Professor F. W. Taylor of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts spoke very in- 
terestingly on “The Teaching of Ag- 
riculture in Rural Schools.” The 
following officers were elected: 
President, William H. Slayton, Roch- 
ester; vice-president, B. S.. Mooney, 
Somersworth; secretary, Annie L. 
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Ricker, South Berwick; executive 
committee, John F. Hamlin, Farming- 
ton; C. E. Kelley, Milton; Miss Elsie 
W. Regestein, Rochester; member of 
educational council, Dr. A. H. Keyes, 
Dover. It was voted that the exe- 
cutive committee of this association 
confer with a similar committee of 
the Rockingham County Association 
with a view to unite the two asso- 
ciations. Superintendent Aldrich 
gave the last address, on “The Teach- 
er’s Obligation to Himself.” This 
talk was full of good advice. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. George A. Wentworth, 
widely known as an author of school 
text-books on mathematics, died sud- 
denly of heart disease May 24, in 
Dover, N. H. From 1859 to 1892 he 
was professor of mathematics at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was 
seventy-one years old. 

The Posse gymnasium held its first 
annual commencement exercises this 
year. Twenty young men and 
women were graduated at Chicker- 
ing hall on May 15. Baroness 
Posse has builded well upon the 
foundation laid by Baron Nils Posse, 
who brought the Ling system of 
gymnastics to this country. The- 
historical and valedictory essays 
were of exceptional interest. The 
address was by the editor of the 
Journal of Education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The Harrisburg 


Civie Club, an organization of  phil- 
anthropic and public-spirited ladies 
of the city, has organized a system 
of teaching civics in the schoo's, and 
members of the club are permitted 
to visit the schools at stated periods 
and with the assistance of the teach- 
ers organize clubs among the pupils 
and arrange for instruction in civies. 
These ladies have been successful in 
having boxes placed at street cor- 
ners for the reception of paper and 
other litter usually thrown on_ the 
streets. Children are taught the use 
of these receptacles and the impor- 
tance of thoughtfulness for the wel- 
fare and rights of others in all rela- 
tions in life. This organization has 
been successful in decorating the 
walls of schoolrooms in the city with 
pictures and other works of art, and 
also of conducting a number of vaca- 
tion schools at different school build- 
ings during the summer vacations 
for some years past. Its members 
cheerfully meet all the expenses in- 
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eurred in these enterprises and have 
endeared themselves to many chil- 
dren who have, in one way or an- 
other, been helped by their benefac- 
tions. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Superintendent F. 
Louis Soldan has been on a tour of 
inspection of leading cities in New 
York and New England with a view 
to knowing from observation what 
is being done in line with the new 
civic, social, and industrial move- 
ment. The last fifteen years have 
seen wonderful changes in the scope 
of public school effort and no one ap- 
preciates this more than Superintend- 
ent Soldan. 


> 


The National Editorial Association 
will hold its twenty-first annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, June 12 to 15. 
The delegates will then tour the 
Great Lakes and Eastern Canada. The 
party will arrive in Chicago the 
morning of June 20, where they are 
to be the guests of the Press Club. 
At 2 p. m. they will leave on the 
Manitou Steamship Company’s mag- 
nificent steamer, ‘Manitou,’ for 
Mackinac Island. This splendid ship 
has been justly titled ~1he Greyhound 
of the Great Lakes”; her triple expan- 
sion engines, with immense horse 
power, send her through the water at 
an average of eighteen miles an 
hour. Built entirely of steel and 
measuring 300 feet in length and 
forty-two feet in breadth, her hull is 
divided into seven distinct compart- 
ments, each completely separated 
from the others by solid steel bulk- 
heads, thereby giving her such §sta- 
bility as to rank her with the finest 
ocean-going ships. ‘she main saloon 
and cabin are beautifully decorated 
and the culinary department is the 
best of any boat flying the American 
flag. It equals that of the best clubs 
and hotels. 

The National editors make the 
first sailing of the season on June 20, 
after which the ‘““Manitou” makes reg- 
ular trips from Chicago to Mackinac 
island and immediate points on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays of 
each week. Joseph Berolzheim, the 
obliging general passenger agent of 
the Manitou Steamship Company, 
Rush and North Water streets, Chi- 
eago, Lll., will look after the welfare 
of the visiting delegates on their trip 
and is at all time pleased to furnish 
information relative to the Great 
Lakes resort.s. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression. dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, andall weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervons strain, and impaired vitality, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITE#S is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, »ot stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physiciai.s. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre 56 W. 25th 


NEW YORK 


if not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail 00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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The Juvenile Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 


BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


The Juvenile Improvement Asso- 
ciation of Denver was organized 
three years ago. There are similar 
organizations in a number of the 
cities, existing under various names, 
but having substantially the same 
work. The work is also closely akin 
to social settlement work. It differs, 
however, in some particulars, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities like Den- 
ver, Omaha, Salt Lake, where condi- 
tions hardly justify the extensive so- 
cial settlements so necessary in large 
cities. The nationalization of these 
organizations under some appro- 
priate title has been frequently dis- 
cussed by the executive committee of 
the J. I. A. It was suggested in Den- 
ver that a meeting of the various 
workers in similar associations and 
in juvenile courts be called at Phil- 
adelphia, during the session of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, to discuss plans for na- 
tionalizing these organizations. The 
Juvenile Improvement Association 
has been a great help to the work of 
the juvenile court, and can be made 
so in every city. It has greatly as- 
sisted in arousing public sentiment 
in behalf of municipal playgrounds, 
small parks, natatoriums, fresh-air 
funds, school gardens and industrial 
education and trade-school work in 
the schools; also in promoting juve- 
nile protectories, advanced child leg- 
islation, such as adult delinquent 
laws, child labor laws, and improve- 
ments in the school laws. In other 
words, it is a corporation whose sole 
business is to promote the civic te*- 
terment of boys and girls in the 
cities. It seeks to avoid the idea that 
it is a charity organization, or a 
charity scheme; its work is for the 
benefit of all children—rich or poor. 
It makes the betterment of children 
in the cities just as much its business 
as it is the business of a manufac- 
turing cencern to promote its own 
business welfare. It also seeks the 
federation of the vartous child better- 
ment associations into one central or- 
ganization, which has helped in many 
ways, and avoided dissipation both of 
effert and money to carry on the 
work. Its ultimate object is also to 
have a building or buildings in each 
city, to be called the J. I. A. building, 
to correspond in a méasure with the 

_Y. M. C. A. buildings in each city. 

We have learned from experience 
that the work of the Y. M. C. A., 
while excellent and necessary, needs 
to be supplemented with the work 
and building of the character de- 
scribed, which will eater to a class of 
boys and girls which, as a rule, the 
Y. M. C. A. has been unable to reach. 
The secretaries of the various ¥. M. 
Cc. A.’s in many cities say that they 
have found it practically impossible 
to reach the class of children and 
young people which we have particu- 
:arly in mind. . The time will come 
when no city will be up-to-date with- 
out its J. I. A. building, any more 
than it is up-to-date without its 
Y. M. ©. A. building. The work 
will be strictly non-denominational. 
It will be carried on in the 
buildings of the J. I. A. and will com- 
bine both work and play. We expect 
these buildings in time to be equipped 
with natatoriums, bathing facilities, 
gymnasiums, and classes in indus- 
trial work, covering, as near as we 


ean, the leading trades, and provid- 
ing manual training leading to effi- 
ciency in trade work. This direct 
work will not prevent the J. I. A.’s in 
the different cities from aiso urging 
the school board, park boards, and 
other civic agencies to provide play- 
grounds and industrial work in the 
public schools. It is our idea to try 
and enlist the interest of some phil- 
anthropists in this country, who 
have been so generous in endowing 
universities and libraries, to establish 
a fund for the promotion of this 
work, which is designed to reach a 
class of children and young people 
who received no direct assistance 
from funds given to endow great uni- 
versities, and to whom a_ public li- 
brary is of less value than a J. I. A. 
building and its attendant advan- 
tages. 

In many of the large cities much 
work of this character, of course, is 
already beimg done, and in a few in- 
stances has developed to a most help- 
ful stage. It is not the purpose to 
interfere in any way with such work, 
but, on the contrary, to have such 
workers and such work already es- 
tablished become the promoters of 
the national scheme, and to offer, as 
far as possible, and agreeable to 
them, the nucleus for such an organi- 
zation. I find in my experience that 
people are very willing to subscribe, 
for instance, for a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, because it becemes a matter of 
public pride, and every one knows 
that the Y. M. C. A. stands for some- 
thing, and it does not require expla- 
nation. This has been a great help 
in promoting the work of the Y. M. 
Cc. A.’s in this country. Had the Y, 
M. C. A. work merely been carried on 
by young men’s clubs of different 
names, it is needless to say that it 
would never have reached the high 
stage of development and perfection 
in which it is now found, nor would 
it have grown so rapidly as it has so 
richly deserved to grow. It is our 
belief that in time the J. I. A. will be 
just as well known as the Y. M.C. A., 
and, indeed, may afford an even 
greater measure of social service, in 
that it will, because of certain advan- 
tages in its faver, reach a class of 
needy youth which the Y. M. C. A. 
sometimes finds it difficult to reach. 

I, myself, am a director of the Y. 
M. ©. A., and. I have talked with 
many Y. M. ©. A. people and secre- 
taries, and so far, I have found none 
of them who have opposed this work, 
but, on the coxtrary, most of them 
have enthusiastically advocated it, 
as supplementing their own work, 
and as in no way seriously inter- 
fering with it. Indeed, I am cer- 
tain that it will, in many ways, as- 
sist the work of the Y. M. C. A., as 
the Y. M. C. A. may also assist this 
work, and I shall expect, in case this 
plan is carried out, a hearty co-opera- 
tion between the two associations. 
The Y. M. ©. A. does not include 
work for girls, and it is to be one of 
the special features of the J. I. A., 
through its women directors and 
workers, to do especial work for 
girls. The kind of work and _ the 
amount of work to be done must, of 
course, depend upon the particular 
town or city, with reference to its 
needs, and also with due regard to 
the amount of educational work al- 
ready being done by the sehools or 
other agencies. In some cities there 
is practically no industrial work in 
the schools; there are no playgrounds, 
no settlement work; and here the 
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work of the J. I. A. will be more im- 
portant than in more fortunate local- 
ities; but, in my judgment, it has a 
mission in every city in this country. 
It éan do much work that the juve- 
nile court cannot do. Our J. I. A,, 
for instance, here in Denver, has su- 
pervised the work of children in the 
fruit farms and beet fields, and ob- 
tained employment in other direc- 
tions with due regard to child labor 
laws and the health and rights of 
the children. It has also, for in- 
stance, established a number of base- 
ball teams in different parts of the 
city. The members of the teams have 
not necessarily been in the juvenile 
court, and the effect is not to _ popu- 
larize the juvenile court, nor single 
out a boy who has been in the juve- 
nile court, and yet, indirectly, the 
court workers are able to treat all 
“boys alike and not be compelied to 
single out one boy and brand him, 
because of the thing he did, which 
would have in all probability been 
done by every other boy of his type 
under the same conditions and oppor- 
tunities: 

In a word, its cry is “All Children 
Up!” If a certain kind of education 
is good for the boy who violated the 
law, it is just as good for the boy 
who has not violated the law. and 
who, inherently, is really no different 
from the boy who violated the 


(Continued on page 612.) 


HOPE STUDY 
DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High Schoo! and 
College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
dence. Begin study an deress, 


rey of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
EST and Canada. Cloth, $3.00 

904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 

trations. 272 black and 
| R white illustrations. 


The ideal desk-book 

00K Special introduction price 
to teachers, $2.00, postpaid 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


THE, magazine 
FOUR -TRACK 


DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at 


is lacking in all those characteristics — and 
intentionally so— which at best constitute 
the superficial and transient ‘‘ features ’’ of 
some of the “‘ lighter ’’ magazines. But its 
contents on that account are by no means 
either ‘“‘ weighty or ‘‘ serious in the sense 
of being ponderous or didactic. There is 
nothing * heavy ”’ or “ diy” about 


THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


Every iseue is practically and permanently 
entertaining; and therefore all the more 
instructive because consistently and contin- 
ously interesting to teachers and pupils alike. 
Its pedagogic value is obvious at a glance to 
the experienced educator. Why not write 
for a Descriptive Booklet and Sample 
Copy to-day, addressing the Publisher 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
$7 East 42d Street, New York City 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 

The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this «« System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 605.) 


which impose religious tests upon 
their faculties are excluded; and 
there are requirements intended to 
exclude institutions which are no 
more than academies under a college 
name. The pensions provided for 
are on a generous scale, amounting 
in some instances to as much as 
ninety per cent. of the salaries. They 


-are to be given for length of service 


as well as for old age, and are ex- 
tended. to the widows of professors 
as well as to professors themselves. 


A SEA LEVEL OR LOCK CANAL? 


It is a curious circumstance that, 
after so long a lapse of time, and the 
expenditure of so much money upon 
the canal at Panama, it should be 
still an open question whether the 
canal shall be of the lock type or 
shall be built at the sea level. The 
expert reports made to Congress 
some months ago showed a sharp di- 
vision of opinion upon this point, but 
the President and Secretary Taft 
are in favor ot the lock canal as be- 
ing at once cheaper and easier to 
construct. The majority of the Sen- 
ate committee, however, has reached 
the opposite conclusion and has re- 
ported accordingly, re-enforcing its 
position by a reference to possible 
dangers from earthquakes. It seems 
quite likely that Congress will be un- 
able to agree upon this question in the 
comparatively short time remaining 
of the present session. In that case, 
the President will probably feel him- 
self authorized under existing law to 
go ahead with building the lock 
canal. 


“Summer Homes” ip Berkshire 
Hills. 


ALONG THE BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R, 


A forty-eight-page descriptive and 
illustrated folder is now being dis- 
tributed by the Boston & Albany 
railroad, calling attention to summer 
homes and hotels in the Berkshire 
Hills and other sections along that 
line. It contains a list of private 
farmhouses, with rates, location, 
ete.. and is beautifully illustrated 
with views of hills, streams, stage 


dersigned. 


roads, ete. Copies may be secured 
on application to agents, or the un- 


R. M. Harris, city agent, 
366 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
The Juvenile Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 
{Continued from page 611.] 


law. Its worx is to be educa- 
tional. It is to be a_ preventive. 
Its purpose is to keep children out of 
juvenile courts, just as the work of 
the juvenile court is to keep them out 
of prisons and reformatories, where 
this is possible. 

I have already had promises from 
over half a dozen cities, where the 
juvenile court is just starting, and 
where there is very little, if any, so- 
cial settlement or boys’ club work, 
to join in this movement, and in sev- 
eral other cities where some work of 
this kind exists I have found much 
enthusiasm for the plan, and we de- 
sire to make such work already es- 
tablished the nucleus of a J. L A. 
building and attendant service. 

It is, of course, the purpose to per- 
mit local organizations to control 
their own work and direct it along 
their own lines, and the national or- 
ganization does not contemplate any 
interference with local plans, but is 
to be primarily designated as a 
means of co-operation, assistance, and 
promotion of work of this character 
in the cities and towns of this coun- 
try in behalf of all the children. 

Indeed, the effect of such a move- 
ment will be to attract attention and 
assistance, financial and otherwise, 
that would not Le so surely at- 
tracted in any other way. 

I have visited nearly every large 
city in this country in the last six 
years, investigating the conditions 
among the children, with particular 
reference to child labor, child pov- 
erty, and child crime, and for a long 
time I have had in mind the possi- 
bilities of united effort along these 
lines; and I have found similar views 
entertained by many of the child 
workers, settlement workers, visit- 
ing nurses and others, whom I have 
met upon journeys of this kind, and 
I feel that the expressions here set 
down are just as much theirs as 
they are my own, and the result of 
the deliberate judgment of many 


people interested in child-saving and 
civic betterment for boys and girls. 


“Now, children,” said the new 
teacher, “the first thing is to organ- 
ize the school.” 

“Bat we can’t, ma'am,” piped a 
wee small voice from the rear. 

“Why not?” asked the teacher in 
surprise. 

“Cause,” answered the voice, “we 
ain’t got no organ.” 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information applyatany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


VIA 
Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M, 


DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 


Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt. 
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New School of Methods in Public 
School Music. 


This school of methods will meet 
for the twelfth year, in Boston, July 
5 to 21, sessions at Dana hall, 
Gainsboro street, and in Chicago 
July 23 to August 4, sessions at the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, corner of 
Oakwood boulevard and Langley 
avenue. 

The faculty will consist of Thomas 
Tapper, Walter Aiken, superintend- 
ent of music in the public schools of 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Frances. Biliott 
Clarke, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Milwaukee; Hollis 
E. Dann, assistant professor of mu- 
sic in Cornell University; Mrs. Jessie 
L. Gaynor, author of “Songs of the 
Child World,” “Songs and Scissors”; 
Miss Jennie L. Thomas, director of 
the Thomas normal training school, 
Detroit; Charles I. Rice, director of 
music in the public schools of Wor- 
cester; Joseph Mischka, director of 
music in the public schools of Buf- 
falo; Emory P. Russell, director of 
music in the public schools of Provi- 
dence; Nathaniel Butler, D. D., pro- 
fessor of education in the University 
of Chicago; Frederic Flemming 
Beale, pianist and composer, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

In adapting its instruction to the 
entire public school teaching force, 
the New School of Methods places 
the subject where it rightfully be- 
longs, and warns teachers against 
permitting music to dwindle to a 
point which does not produce an in- 
telligent student of the subject. 

Technical Purpose of the Course.— 
The technical purpose of the course 
of study is primarily to give a_ sys- 
tematic and comprehensive training 
in the material of school music for 
all grades and in the most advanced 
methods of its presentation. The 
aim is two-fold:— 

(a) To inspire the music director 
and the grade teacher ever to seek 
that self improvement which is es- 
sential to one’s value as a public in- 
structor. 
inspiring the teachers, to reach the 
child and inerease his opportunity 
to come within the realm of music, 
not as a passive listener, not as an 
automatic reproducer of the jingles 
that he has acquired by no voluntary 
activity, but as a cultured, active 
agent who loves music because he 
understands something of its nature, 
and who is capable of discovering 
and appropriating to himself the 
messages men have written in tones. 

In order to make the work a con- 

stant inspiration, as well as a con- 
stant source of gain, the new school 
of methods provides its students with 
monthly instruction by correspond- 
ence. 
* Chorus Practice.—One hour dally 
is devoted to this important subject. 
It is a series of valuable lessons in 
the technical and interpretative ele- 
ments of choral music. 


Round Table.—This important de- 


partment is devoted to the open dils- 
cussion of any questions on the sev- 
eral subjects of school music. The 
Round Table is one of the most de- 
lightful and helpful departments of 
the summer session. 

During the sessions of both schools 
lectures will be given by the mem- 
bers of the faculty and by distin- 
guished educators. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. _ 


July 9, 1906, to 
Seven Courses in Domestic Artand Science. 


Session of Stout Training Schools 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. Circular of Information on request. 
Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 11, 1906. 
Nine Courses in Manua! Training. Equip- 


(b) By thus improving and | 


WOODLAND FARM CAMP SCHOOL 


Courses in English Literature and its Ex- 
pression,Clay Modeling, Nature Study, includ- 
ing Sketching and Color Work, Practical 
Gardening, Cooking, Camp Cooking, Domestic 
Arts, Basketry, and Physical Culture; special 
practical School Garden course for teachers. 

Anjong the teachers and speakers are : 

John Burroughs, Henry van Dyke, Professor 
Hiram Corson, Edwin Markham, George W. 
Cable, Dr. Josiah Strong, and Dr. Wm. Hayes 
Ward. 

Canvas houses; open-air meals. 

For circular and full information, address 


SIDNEY LANIER 


Woodland Farm Camp School 
Westchester, Conn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO} 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October 1st. 

Graduate instruction is offered in Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Tadeatnalante instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 
tay expense, including board and tuition, 
All work of college grade given credit toward 


a 

All the’charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 


Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Emest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass, 
Circulars and full information on ap Sication, 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and rong English, French, Geo 5 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Public 
og etoric, and School Adminis- 

ration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
coll students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of be <a or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SUMMER CLASSES FOR 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
Session of 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 
Special courses in Idylls of the King, The Short 
Story, Old and Middle English, Modern English 
Grammar, etc. 
Courses for Manuscript Readers and Writers. 
For full announcement to 
H. A. DAVIDSON, Tue Stupy-Guipe Serigs 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


Geography, Geology, History, Landsca) 
Painting, Langu es, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, ys cal 


Education, 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, 


to men and women. 


Open No entrance 
examinationrequired. Full Announce- 


ment sent on application. Address 
J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy Pnysics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
Pof ennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have a friend who will 
interested to receive a specimen 
of the Journal of Education 
send the name and address to the 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. MeGULLOUGH TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


Railwa: Building. 
CHICAGO 
ND BUREA 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO is the time to ragieten. Vacancies occur right slong through the year. Membership 


now good until c 


ose of season of 1906-7. Write forc 


cular and blanks to-day. - 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY ©. A. SCOTT & €O, Proprietors 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyieton se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
egistration. 


Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 Ave. 


BOISE,.|DAHO 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA 


Wants and 


A TH LETI C C 


214 S. Second Street, 
Rockford, Il. 


OACHES Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 
y, letic work with other branches, for positions in 


best schools and colleges. Established’five years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Work...... ++eeeees. Birnkoff Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. Y. $1.50 
Thé Seasons in a Flower Garden..... ac Shelton “ “ 1.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life ................5.4 Hanks “s “ “ “ 1.50 
Robert Louis stevenson Reader.............. Bryce be “ ss “ 40 
Studies in Socialism. Jaurés  G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.00 
Manual of Oriental Antiques.................. Babelon “ “ “ “ 50 
From a College Winmdow............-.0.s.scseee Benson “ * + “ “ 150 
How to Look at Witt “ “ “ 1.40 

Experimental Physiology and Anatomy for 
A Manual of American Literature............ Smiley 
The Garden, You and L......-...+.+s.+.+-++-5. Wright The Macmillan Company, ‘ 1.50 
Cambridge Modern History ...............+++. ard ‘ “ “ “ 4.00 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland........... - Moncrieff ‘“ ae “ “ 3.50 
The Silver Age of the Greek World...... . ... Mahaffy The Univer’y of Chicago Press, 3.00 
Russian Reader... Harper “ 3.00 
Magic Casements..........sss.seeeeeeees seeeee Cripps E, P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Man, the Social Creator..... Lloyd Doubleday, Page & €o., 2.00 
A Few Shute 1.00 
Recollections of Thirteen Presidents.. . Wise 2.50 
The Flower of France ....-...+....++++: --. MeCarthy Harper & Brothers, “ 1.56 
Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru ............ “ 1.00 
Studies in English Syntax.................- ... Smith Ginn & Co., Boston 50 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, Mass. 
the Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL 
Mass. For 


SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
both sexes. For catalogues 
addrews the Principal, A.G. Boyrpen, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincHam, Mass. 
For women gg attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORBE, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITcHBune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERGICY Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


gomPanyet 


27-29 West 23d St. 
N. B. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer School of the South. 


The University of Tennessee holds 
. its fifth session of six weeks at Knox- 
ville, opening on June 19, under the 
leadership of Professor P. P. Clax- 
ton. The school has been established 
and is maintained only for the good 
of the teachers of the southern 
states. It is not in competition with 
any other school. It has from the 
beginning been the purpose of its 
managers to make it a clear addition 
to the educational facilities of the 
South. 

The 150 courses in all subjects of 
interest to teachers, from the kinder- 
garten to the college, are offered by 
an able faculty of seventy-five mem- 
bers chosen from some of the best 
universities, colleges, and schools of 
America. Fifty popular lectures will 
be given by such men as Dr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, Dr. Bdwin Erle Sparks 
of the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Lincoln Hulley of John B. Stet- 
son University, Dr. Waiter Sargent, 
supervisor of drawing for the state 


of Massachusetts, Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith of the University of North 
Carolina, Dr. Charles W. Kent of the 
University of Virginia, and Dr. 
Toyokichi Iyenaga of the’ University 
of Chicago. A dozen musical enter- 
tainments will be given by some of 
the best musicians in the country, in- 
cluding Campanari, Van Hoose, Ma- 
conda, and Thaddeus Rich, the great 
violinist. The school is practically 
free to teachers. The registration fee 
of $8 is the only charge. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


WHEELING ABOUT, 


At an elaborate dinner in Provi- 
dence recently a young man said to 
his neighbor at the table: “I see you 
are not drinking anything. Have 
you sworn off?” 

“Yes, I am on the water wagon 
now.” 

“Ah, I see. You are taking your 
meals a la cart.” : 


NEA. 
Ah 


Santa Fe} 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco. July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 
_anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 


~ You eat Harvey meals 
the best in the West. 


You travel on a 
road, a dustless road 

a comfortable road. 

cial excursions on 


certain days, via Grand 


Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


— 
4 
Me 
} 
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t) 
California. 
ah 
Along the 
| stoyic 
Canyon, personally con- 
| round-trip rate: 
$59.50 from St. Louis— 
962.00 from Kansas City. 
iy overs and return limits. 
Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Sante Fe Trail.” Canyon 
| Address} Passenger 
= 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The Fadettes woman’s orchestra 
will inaugurate their annual summer 
engagement at Keith’s next week. 
The orchestra will be made up of 
forty talented musicians, and the 
management have, at considerable 
expense, had a special stage setting 
painted by the firm of Gates & 
Morang, New York. The _ concerts 
will be at 1.45 and 7.30 p. m. approx- 
imately. Among the more _ noted 
vaudeyillians on the bill will be the 
four Lukens, mid-air acrobats; Mr. 


and Mrs. Perkins Fischer, in ‘‘The 
Halfway House’; Flood brothers, 
skilful comedy acrobats; Bert Les- 


lie, Robert L. Dailey and company, in 
their comedy, “A Jolly Bit of Tom- 
foolery”; Stanley and Leonard, in a 
singing and dancing specialty; Fran- 
cis Wood, hoop roller; Susie Fischer, 
vocalist, and Niblo and Riley, singers 
and dancers. 


a 


Charrille Runals. 

Beaconsfield has said: “The origi- 
nality of a subject lies in its treat- 
ment,” and it can safely be claimed 
that no one upon the lyceum platform 
to-day is a stronger exponent of this 
theory than Miss Charrille Runals in 
her song narratives: IL “American 
History in Song and Story’; II. 
“Black Rock”; IIL. “Immortal Songs 
and Their Story.”” Upon a_ back- 
ground of the undying melodies which 
have stirred and haunted the hearts 
of men from time immemorial, Miss 
Runals paints her tone pietures with 
as sure and delicate a touch as any 
artist, giving light and shade by use 
of color. The entire framework of 
musical accompaniment was arranged 
by Miss Runals herself to best set 
forth the idea, or the epoch of his- 
tory, which she desires to bring be- 
fore her hearers. So completely is 
she merged in the characters. pre- 
sented, and so vividly does she por- 
tray the scenes through which they 
live and move, by the original inter- 
weaving of song and speech into 
a charming tone-picture, a pecul- 
iarly artistic atmosphere is created, 
not easily cast off or readily forgot- 
ten, while a strong dramatic temper- 
ament combined with a _ thoroughly 
trained voice of strangely sympa- 
thetic quality makes Miss Runals an 
interpreter of fascinating and com- 
pelling power in these uplifting tales 
and ballads. 


General Teachers 
II]. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration inal! departments; ‘no posi- 
tion no pay”’; ‘‘a square deal”’ for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ teur in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI Ithaca was the manand would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of STANG take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 
train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreciate the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ 


“BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORLUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


_ BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fanfics 
and FORE! G N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
bral La every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 

about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Pe 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST shine 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


3 E. 14th N. Y. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 
Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 


mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


Write for free Booklet. 


Tee NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


Tien of teachers and employers because it confines 

itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
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1 | Bausch & Lomb 
School Projection Apparatus 


Lantern arranged for microscope projection 


A New High Grade Projection Lantern At a Low Price 


This new model is simplified to the greatest degree consistent with practical utility, making it particularly 
easy to operate,and yet, combining all the useful attachments of the high priced lantern. The workmanship 
is excellent throughout and the design gives rigidity, optical accuracy and convenience found in no other 
low priced lantern. The lathe bed construction as in our high priced lantern is followed. 
CONVERTIBILITY. This lantern can be used either single or double for projection of lantern slides, micro- 
scopic objects or opaque objects. No other low priced lantern has such a range of application. 

NEW ELECTRIC LAMPS. The light is a matter of importance ina lantern. Our two new hand feed lamps 
provide for any voltage or amperage and any form of current. The triple condenser system, cooling cell, 
detachable bellows, new lamp box of corrugated metal, etc., are all features of value. 


a Send for Catalog 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, London, England, Frankfurt, a/M., Germany 
7 
2 SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 
4 DESCRIPTIVE OF 
: New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 
: ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
4 DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
‘ All along Shore. Merrimack Valley. Among the Mountains. 
: Lakes and Streams. Fish and Game Country. Central Massachusetts. 
4 Lake Sunapee. Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 
- Lake Memphremagog and About There. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
: The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
. Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 
of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Ratesand Tours. HKither of these booklets sent free. 
A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 
PORTFOLIOS 
J A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
q England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 
. New England Lakes. Seashore of New England. 
Ff Rivers of New England. Mountains of New England. 
; The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 
. ; Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
af POST CARDS 
4 Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England Scenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 
_ Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
4 D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
; WINSHIP WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Fi TEACHERS’ every part of the country 
; R 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
A G E N _ Y TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
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